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—for the shape of things to come... 


LOOK TO THE SKY! 


WITHOUT a dream, no war would be worth 
the winning ... no life worth the living. 
Man's dreams, great or small, and his deter- 
mination to transform them into reality, are 
the forces that make all human progress. 


Today the shape of things to come is ob- 
scured by the smoke of war. But through the 
pall, dimly, the outline of a brave, new dream 
is visible . .. a dream of great airliners link- 
ing the free nations of the world in travel 
and commerce ...a dream of Rio, Bombay, 
Zanzibar, brought within hours of your door- 


step ... born of great fleets of giant air- 
planes carrying war materials and men to 
the battle fronts around the world... a 
dream of ancient hates and fears yield- 
ing to airborne contact between new-found 
neighbors. 


This is the dream that aviation offers the 
world. Through the tremendous technical 
advances developed to strengthen the wings 
of war, this dream awaits only peace to be- 
come reality... for the shape of things to come 
. ++ look to the sky! 
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BUILDERS OF DEPENDA “@ AIRCR 
Ss . 


Forerunner of things to come is the huge 70-ton “‘Mars,"* world’s largest 
flying boat, designed and built by Martin for the United States Navy, 






INCE 1909 


timore”’ bombers for Britain, 














Martin is also producing large numbers of U.S. Army B-26 fighting 
bombers, great U.S. Navy ‘‘Mariner’’ patrol bombers, and swift **Bal- 





“BOTTLE CAP* TIRES FOR ICE 


Alaska and our other northern outposts are lands of vast distances, great wastes of ice and few roads 
... hence, peculiarly the sphere of the airplane. But how to stop a 13-ton warplane landing at 100 
miles an hour on glare ice was a problem ...a problem the Army brought to United States Rubber 


Company tire engineers. They succeeded in developing the unique “U. S. Ice Grip Tread.” Reports 





indicate that it stops a plane as fast on ice as an ordinary tire does on a dry concrete runway. 
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HOW U. S. ICE GRIP TREAD STOPS PLANE 


STEEL INSERTS, crimped like bottle caps, are 
imbedded in the rubber. When landing, 
the rubber around these “bottle caps” is de- 
pressed, thus exposing their sharp metal 
edges. SHARP EDGES bite into the ice or snow 
and keep the tires from slipping or skid- 


ding. But this is only one new development 
in the line of U. S. Royal Rayon airplane 
tires. DUAL WHEELS were suggested by “U. S.” 
engineers to carry the terrific loads of the 
transport planes—so heavy that few airports 
had runways strong enough. Now these big 


cargo and transport planes can take off and 
land in many more fields. Another new 
“U. S.” development is the tire for tail or 
nose wheel that GROUNDS STATIC, allowing the 
high charge of static electricity to ground 
without a spark. 





The Ice Grip Tire, like all U. S. Aviation Tires, is built of rayon. They are stronger than cotton-cord tires, safer 
because more impervious to heat, and last longer. United States Rubber Company—pioneer in rayon for a 
decade—has developed a “safety bonding” process that makes rubber stick to rayon better than it does to 
cotton. After the war you'll have long-wearing U. S. Rayon Tires for your car as well as your plane. If you 
can buy new tires for passenger cars, insist on U. S. Royal Master or U. S. Royal De Luxe; for farming: 
U. S. Farm Tires; for bicycles: U. S. Bike Tires; for trucks: U. S. Royal Fleetway or U. S. Royal Raymaster. 
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. NO MILITARY SECRET... 


xx your office helps in the attack! 


* 


The angry roar of guns and the 
busy hum of office machines are 
first cousins in more than sound. 


For the factories that once 
made office machines are now 
hard at work turning out weapons. 


America’s great office machine 
industry...of which Underwood 
Elliott Fisher is proud to be a 
part...is now devoting practic- 
ally all its manufacturing skill 
and experience to the production 
of war materials. 


We possess this great industry 
only because in offices like yours 
energetic, resourceful workers 
insist on modern machine meth- 
ods ... only because America’s 
office workers lead the world in 


efficiency. So, in a very direct 
sense, your office is equipping 
fighters and to your office workers 
goes the credit. 


eAnd here is our promise to such workers, 
several million of them our valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our main- 
tenance service will continue undiminished 
from coast to coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare parts 
...as well as a complete line of carbon paper 
and ribbons, unsurpassed in quality, for every 
make of office machine. 


And we shall continue to devise and sug- 
gest methods for conserving their typewriters, 
adding and accounting machines and for oper- 
ating these machines with greater efficiency. 





Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed The Nation's Victory 


® s&s ¢ 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company * One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ENLIST YOUR DOLLARS... BUY MORE WAR BONDS...TO SHORTEN THE DURATION! 





LINE EDITORIALS 


Is organized labor’s wage-boosting 
orgy about over? 


Economic Dictator Byrnes acts az jf 


he had backbone. 


Will Hitler soon be wailing “Now jg 
the Winter of my discontent”? 


Crushing taxes on one class finally 
hurt all classes. 


Needed: 
building. 


More railway equipment 





More recruiting of fighters and war 
workers should be done at Washing. 
ton. 


Nelson Rockefeller is proving an ¢ 
fective knitter of Pan-American frien 
ship. 


Less meat, less gasoline, less heat, les 
luxury won’t ruin our health. 


Why not draft 19-year-olds before It 
year-olds? 


Release all silver required by industry, 


Prediction: The Axis will soon have to 
fight on more than one new front. 


Many stocks not “war babies” look 
low-priced. 


Our womanpower, properly handle, 
will go far to selve our manpowt 
problems. 


When are we to start rationing no 
war governmental expenditures? 


New U. S. bonds, to encourage ind: 
vidual investment, should offer some 
what higher interest. 


Whose duty is it to determine how 
large an army we should raise—anl 
can service? 


. . . eo) 
As for rationing, we “ain’t seen nothil 
yet.” 


Every day brings us nearer the end 
the war. 
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WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


Mopesty aside, we like the ‘way the 
next (our 25th anniversary) issue is 
shaping up. The manuscripts are all in 
—in fact, most are already in type— 
and the issue is being put through the 
first stages of final organization. 


* 


We could rave about the big names 
we've got as contributors, and about 
the pretty presentation, etc. But we 
won't. There are too many problems 
today for us to think about producing 
a show-piece. This issue, marking 25 
years of hard-hitting business journal- 
ism, is designed for the most part to 
do one job—to help the business man 
in a time when he needs help most. 
The stories—all 
of them—are 
geared to to- 
day’s problems. 
The historical 
viewpoint is 
added, of 
course, but only 
in so much as it 
helps the reader 
to understand 
and meet the 
swift changes in business methods, pro- 
cedures, thinking and goals that have 
grown out of the past 25 years. 


* 





As a matter of fact, the issue will con- 
tain more forecasts than flashbacks. 
Business in the post-war world will be 
discussed generally by at least three 
contributors, while insurance, taxes, 
advertising and labor get deserved spe- 
cial attention. What’s more, all the reg- 
ular departments—business services in 
themselves—will be greatly expanded. 


* 
Conversion to war production, which 


Donald Nelson says must be the indus- 
trial evolution of 1942, is the theme of 
a photographic essay, showing indus- 
try going “all out” to out-produce the 
Axis. 

* 


We might add that, on the physical 
side, the issue is being organized for 
quick reading and easy reference—no 
minor consideration to time-pressed 
business men. —Tue Epirors. 
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READERS SAY: 





GRATEFUL 


I want you to know we are grateful to you 
for the excellent piece [Why Buy War 
Bonds] in your October Ist issue. Unques- 
tionably, it will do a lot of good.—PeTer 
Finney, Treasury Department War Savings 
Staff, New York, N. Y. 


NOT ALARMED 


Somehow, I fail to be concerned over the 
increase of money in circulation [Money 
Hoarding Is Alarming, Oct. 1]. To my un- 
expert eye, this seems a perfectly natural 
phenomenon, in view of the times. 

In the first place, I do not see how the 


hiding away of little pieces of paper can 
hurt our war effort. In the second place, I 
fancy most of them are being tucked away 
to pay income taxes. .. . People can’t buy 
bonds with their tax money! And it seems 
like a waste of time to put it in the bank.— 
A. H. Betutveau, Chicago, II. 


HORSE SENSE 


Good old-fashioned horse sense is never a 
drug on the market. That is why I like 
Forses.—O. N. Cranpact, Westfield, N. J. 


PETRILLO 


I was interested in your editorial [Oct. 1] 
on Petrillo. I agree with your major premise 
regarding Petrillo. However, may I point out 
to you that as a youth in college during the 
early 20’s, when our country was under the 
“benign” leadership of Mr. Harding and Mr. 
Coolidge, I was forced to join this union in 
order to play and thus help earn my way 


through college and seminary. | couldn't 
even play in villages in Ohio of 299 and 
300, like Frederickstown, Millsburg, Gam. 
bier, and the like. I do not believe that the 
present situation in the musicians’ union cap 
be attributed to Mr. Roosevelt.—Donatp Y. 
Carey, Rector, Grace Episcopal Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MOST RELIABLE 


I have been reading Forses from cover to 
cover for at least six years and think it js 
the most reliable and informative busines 
news publication I have found to date. I ep. 
joy it very much. By saving “Thoughts op 
the Business of Life” I have material for , 
very nice scrap book.—Dr. Gus B. Utvy, 
Chicago, II. 


GUIDE 


I’m very fond of your magazine—a fine busi- 





ness guide.—E. L. Bonn, Charleston, Miss, 






































How fo turn a hull into a hornet’s nest 





— EFFICIENCY of an aircraft carrier depends upon 
power—steam power to propel it, electric power 
to operate it. 


Powering these sea-going airfields is a typically 
Westinghouse kind of wartime job. It is a job that calls for 
the countless different skills in things electrical that are 
second nature to Westinghouse. 


Here is just a small part of the equipment that West- 
inghouse has designed and built to make American 
carriers outstanding engines of destruction: 
























* Steam turbines so powerful they drive our new 
carriers faster than any enemy carrier afloat. 

* Elevators big enough to hold a bomber, fast enough 
to deliver a plane on deck with minimum delay. 

* Generators on each ship capable of producing 
enough electric power to lighta city the size of Seattle. 

* Intricate radio equipment specially designed to 
stand up under the shock of battle. 

* Hundreds of different types of instruments that put 
nearly every operation under finger-tip control. 





Westinghouse “know how” is being applied to nearly 
every type of ship in our Navy. 


In this, the long-range work of our Research and En- 
gineering Laboratories has played a significant part. 
Discoveries in many fields—in electronics, physics, 
chemistry, mechanical and electrical engineering — are 
now bearing fruit in the production of better and more 
powerful weapons of war. 


Many of these discoveries, we believe, will someday 
help to make a better peacetime world. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Plants in 25 cities; offices everywhere. 


This advertisement has been reviewed by 
Government authorities and contains no 
information of military value to the enemy. 


Westinghouse @ 


- « « making Electricity work for Victory _ - W si Sav 
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‘“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING”’ 
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Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


is Wealth a Curse? 


Nobody should be permitted to derive wealth from 
war. Congress is seeing to it that the Government will 
take, through taxation, the great bulk of whatever 
corporations may earn. The wealthy likewise will be 
allowed to retain less than one-fifth of their income. 
All indications are that investors will fare poorly. 


-Property owners are being rigidly curbed. The two 


major groups that are reaping financial benefits from 
the war are organized workers and farmers. 

Controversy is raging over whether wealthy men 
are a blessing or a curse to a country. In modern 
times fortunes have nearly all been derived from the 
creation and development of towering industrial or 
other business enterprises. Invariably such upbuilding 
has afforded employment on a large scale. And cer- 
tainly in America rise in industry has been accom- 
panied by a rise in the workers’ standard of living. 

As I analyze it, the nations which have achieved 
the greatest progress during the last two-three genera- 
tions are the ones which have produced the largest 
number of wealthy men, and that where no or very 
few millionaires have appeared ordinary people have 
been worse off than in more enterprising lands. 

I, for one, am profoundly convinced that it would 
be deplorable were America’s economic system to be 
so revolutionized that all opportunity for earning 
wealth were destroyed, the so-called “profit motive” 
abolished and out-and-out State Socialism imposed. 
After all, most of the men who have earned wealth 
here began at the bottom, from humble families, and 
advanced by exercising superior ability, by achieving 
outstandingly. 

Should we not insist that America remain the land 
of opportunity ? 


On top of actual looming restrictions on new clothes, 
there has been allowed to develop such a scarcity of 
sewing needles that we may not be able to patch our 
present clothes. In New York, store after store hasn’t 
one needle. And I am told scarcity is nationwide. This 
is not the result of lack of needles in this country. 
It is the result of official bungling. One English town 
manufactures almost all needles used here. Importers 


have on hand millions. But, because of price-fixing on 
the basis of the level ruling last March, importers are 
holding up all their stocks of needles on hand pending 
some price arrangement which will permit them to do 
business without ruinous loss. As I understand it, the 
British manufacturers formerly shipped 25 needles in 
a package for retail at 10 cents, but the number was 
later cut to 20. 

Surely enough commonsense could be and should 
be exercised at Washington to avoid depriving house- 
wives of such an inexpensive but such a necessary 
item to keep the family looking respectable. 

* 
Staying power pays. 
* 


Stockholders Becoming Aroused 


“I paid $4,000 for my stock many years ago and 
now it is worth only $15. How do I get my money 
back?” That statement was fired at the management 
of Electric Bond & Share by an elderly stockholder at 
the recent annual meeting, perhaps the most riotous 
corporation meeting ever held. It lasted five hours. 
Part of the time pandemonium raged. 

Is this portentous? 

Have stockholders become sufficiently aroused to 
attend annual meetings and vehemently voice their dis- 
satisfaction? Investors harbor several grievances. In 
this instance a motion was made to reduce all high 
salaries to $10,000 until common stock dividends can 
be paid—an utterly untenable proposal, but reflective 
of widespread dissatisfaction over payment of big sal- 
aries when reasonable dividends are not forthcoming. 
Stockholders throughout the country are becoming 
bitterly critical of managements and directorates for 
failure to oppose effectively anti-investor legislation, 
including skyrocketing double taxation of stockholders. 

This uprising is not only understandable, but un- 
fortunately, too largely justified. Employers, corpora- 
tion executives, insurance company heads, etc., have 
for years followed a cowardly course. They have su- 
pinely, unprotestingly submitted to vicious treatment 
of those for whose savings they are the trustees. 's it 
any wonder rebelliousness is rising? 

(Continued on page 26) 
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been making $30 a week dur- 

ing 1942, and who gets mar- 
ried in the early part of next year, 
will carry to the altar an income tax 
bill for $192.04. If she has been a 
good girl and has put 10% of her in- 
come into Government notes, the bond- 
ed bride could turn those notes over 
to the Treasury and the happy couple 
would start off being in debt to Uncle 
Sam for only $42.04 on her account.” 

Beardsley Ruml speaking. 

Rum is chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, treasurer of 
R. H. Macy & Co., adviser to the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, and 
is active in the affairs of a number of 
other institutions, including New York’s 
famed Museum of Modern Art. 

But that isn’t why you have heard 
about him. It’s because he is the author 
of the Ruml “Pay-As-You-Go” plan. 
This plan would put income tax pay- 
ments on a current basis, and you 
would be paying taxes on income as 
you earn the income, not a year later 
when possibly your income would be 
much less. 


66 \ STENOGRAPHER who has 


PUBLIC LIKES IT 


Treasury experts don’t like Ruml’s 
plan. But outside the Treasury, and a 
few other groups, including the Teach- 
ers’ Union of New York, the Ruml 
proposal has won strong support. 

The public has liked it from the be- 
ginning. 

The “Pay-As-You-Go” plan suggests 
simply that instead of trying to catch 
up by paying two years’ taxes in one, 
an impossibility with rates being what 
they are, we get free of income tax 
debt by dropping one year out of the 
tax calendar. Instead of this year’s tax 
payments clearing up our tax debt for 
the year 1941, the payments would be 
applied against our 1942 income tax 
liability. 

When filing his income tax return at 
the start of the year, the taxpayer 





Rumi: The Man and 
His “Plan” 


By F. H. McCONNELL 


would declare his tentative tax liabil- 
ity for the year. He would figure how 
much he should pay the Government 
on the basis of last year’s income, just 
as he does under our present income 
tax system. But in paying it off, he 
would be paying his tax on current 
income. 

Should his income increase, he 
would adjust his tax accordingly, pay- 
ing the balance due the Treasury when 
he files his return the following year. 
Or, if he desired, he could pay in- 
creased installments as he went along. 
Should his income decrease, or dis- 
appear, he would adjust his tax pay- 
ments downward in the same way. 

“Few people realize how much mon- 
ey they owe the Government for in- 
come tax,” said Ruml to the writer: 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


“Under our present system this debt 
will have to be paid next year whether 
they then have any income or not. The 
present system is a dangerous system 
for all of us, and it should and can be 
corrected. 

“The sooner the problem is solved, 
the easier it will be to solve. On the 
lst of January, 1943, under the Rev- 
enue Bill of 1942, there will be 26,- 
900,000 taxpayers in debt to the Fed- 
eral Government for tax on their 1942 
income, an increase of 22,850,000 
since 1940. It is clear that the Gov- 
ernment cannot continue for long to be 
the creditor of some 27,000,000 tax- 
payers and their families in debt for 
income tax, particularly when there is 
no substantial question of revenue in- 
volved in skipping a year and getting 
the whole country on a current pay-as- 
you-go basis.” 

Treasury experts object to the plan 
on the grounds that it would increase 
administrative detail and that the omis- 
sion of a full year’s income tax would 
mean losing $3,500,000,000 in rev- 
enues—not this year or next, but over 
a period of years. 


_ loss and well worth the price inasmy 











Ruml holds that the first argur 
is not convincing, that the tre, 
loss would be a bookkeeping, or p 





as it would be spread over a period: 
50 years. 
People would keep on paying ta 
as they do now; but they’d be up 
date in their payments, and not in ec 
tinued debt to Uncle Sam. 
Under our present system, when 
man dies he still owes the Government | 
taxes on his current year’s income, 
While he shuffles off his mortal coil he 
does not shuffle off his tax liability. He 
is a dead beat, literally. The Tre 
can’t collect from him, but it does take 
a bite from his estate, whether it’s a 
widow’s mite or a $1,000,000 legacy. 
Under the Ruml plan death would 
free a man from this liability, He 
would leave this world with, for all } inte 
practical purposes, a clean income tax _} like 










| 
] 










slate. law’ 
But it is for the living, not the dead, } fess 
that the plan was written. doc 
F 


CASE IN POINT 


“Unless we get the ‘Pay-As-You-Go sim 
plan, a man with a taxable net income } and 
after exemptions of $4,000 in 1942 will }bri 
owe the Government $820 on New fata 
Year’s Day, 1943,” said Rum. “If his [cha 
income as above was $5,000, his debt tab 
will be $1,080; and if $10,000, the {the 
Government will claim $2,620 from fabl 
him even though his earnings are low | ‘ 
er in 1943, or disappear completely. J thi 
The income tax debt on smaller in- fto 
comes is likewise startling. Take the} , 
case of the bonded bride.” ces 

The originator of the “Pay-As-You fac 
Go” plan is a big man; about two J nic 
sizes larger than a_ standard-gauge fif 
200-pound six-footer. He is the son fyo 
of a small-city doctor who, at 75, is [wh 
still practicing in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, § 
where “Pay-As-You-Go” Ruml wa 










born 48 years ago. The chip of the Jas 
75-year-old Ruml is round-faced, um §Re 
worried, benign and not particularly §a 
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intellectual-looking. He doesn’t look 
like a tax expert, like a banker, like a 
lawyer, like an auditor, nor like a pro- 
fessor. He looks more like a country 
doctor: Human, philosophical, busy. 
His office on the thirteenth floor of 
Macy’s presents a picture of solid, 
simple elegance. A few watercolors 
and crayon drawings of Spanish motif 
brighten the walls. On one side is a 
staunch table surrounded by eight 
chairs, a miniature board-of-directors’ 
lable. Alongside his desk is a chair for 
the caller; an extraordinarily comfort- 
able upholstered office chair. 
“If a man’s uncomfortable, he can’t 
think,” Ruml explains if you happen 
to remark about it. 
A curious aspect of the man’s suc- 
cess in a number of endeavors is the 
fact that he had no specialized or tech- 
nical training for most of them. Asked 
if he was an economist, he said: “If 
you believe I am, ask any economist 


whether he thinks I am.” 





Questioned about his banking ex- 
perience previous to his appointment 
as chairman of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, he replied: “I never was 
a banker.” That sounded like one of 
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International 


Rumi explaining his plan before the New York Chamber of Commerce 


those things until Ruml, in a matter- 


of-fact manner, explained: “Before that 
appointment I had served as a Class 
“C” director of the Federal Reserve. 
Class “C” directors represent the 
public. By law, the chairman of a 
Reserve Bank must be a Class “C” 
director; and a class “C” director may 
not be.a banker, but is appointed to 
represent the public.” 

Nor is Ruml an accountant. Never- 
theless, he reorganized the basis of the 
accounting system used by Macy’s. 


HOBBY IS WORK 


As for his hobbies. Football? Nd. 
Hiking? No. Fishing? No. Poker or 
bridge? No. Golfiing? No. The “Pay- 
As-You-Go” tax man is one of those 
rare men whose work is both vocation 
and avocation. He likes people and he 
does much work of a public nature. 

At Dartmouth his favorite studies 
were physiology and psychology. Grad- 
uated from the White Mountain uni- 
versity, he went to the University of 
Chicago where, in 1917, he received 
his Ph.D. in psychology. 

After holding several administrative 
jobs in various capacities, he went 


back to Chicago where he taught. He 
left a comfortable chair there when, in 
1934, he became treasurer of Macy’s. 
He still has a comfortable chair at 
Macy’s, though he is too active to 
spend much time in it. But sitting or 
walking, the banker-merchant-teacher 
apparently finds comfort; it’s no trou- 
ble for him to think. 

His friends say that Ruml in his 
seemingly relaxed and lazy way can 
spark off more ideas—and good ideas 
—in 10 minutes than some men do in 
a lifetime. Take his, “Pay-As-You-Go” 
plan, and how the idea developed. 


ORIGIN OF PLAN 


A young chemical engineer died, 
leaving his widow relatively little prop- 
erty. His income tax liability ate up 
most of that. 

A Macy employee drawing $6,000 a 
year was called into active Army ser- 
vice from reserve as a lieutenant. His 
income was cut by two-thirds and he 
had to borrow to pay his tax bill. 

Both in his own company and in 
other companies, Ruml observed old 
and well-paid officials, and employees, 
who wanted to retire but felt they 
couldn’t afford to do it; next year’s 
income tax would be hard to meet on 
pension pay. 

Instances such as the foregoing im- 
pressed upon Rum the need for bridg- 
ing the gap between the time when a 
man’s income is earned and the time 
when his income tax is paid. His “Pay- 
As-You-Go” plan was the outcome. 

He tried out his idea on a few 
friends; and they, after initial skepti- 
cism, could find no flaw in it. He next 
invited a group to dinner; men who 
probably knew more about tax techni- 
calities than Ruml did. Characteristic 
of the psychologist, he presented his 
plan before dinner. “A man thinks bet- 
ter on an empty stomach than he does 
on a full stomach,” he explained. 

All of his guests were interested but 
hesitant. The plan seemed too logical 
to be safe. But the more they kicked 
the idea around, ‘the more fool-proof 
it seemed, and they told Ruml they 
believed he had something. 

In March he submitted his idea to 
the Treasury. Six months later the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee sent for him. 
The members were fascinated with the 
proposal, but to most of them the idea 
seemed too simple at first blush to be 
any good as a tax idea; though some 
felt, as did Alexander Goldenweiser, 
Economist of the Federal Reserve 

{Continued on page 28) 








Canned Bookkeeping 


Thanks to Microfilm, you can throw 
out your records and still keep them 


OME offices require more room for 
business records than for the busi- 
ness force, especially if the records 

have been accumulating over a period 
of years. As new filing equipment is 
added to take care of present and fu- 
ture years, they become almost a men- 
ace. 

Under the new system of micropho- 
tography, however, those burdensome 
but indispensable records don’t have 
to keep inching in on you until they 
crowd you out the back door. You 
make a picture of them and use the 
film reproductions. You photograph 
every letter, invoice, bill of lading, ac- 
count, receipt, or what have you, on 
reels of film that take up about 3% of 
the space used by the originals, which 
may then be destroyed. Whenever you 
want to refer to one of the reproduc- 
tions, you project the film on the 
screen of a reading machine. Thus, 
microfilm enables you to throw out 
your office records and still keep them. 

You can snap 2,352 one-page letters 
on a 100-foot roll of 16 mm film and 
each occupies a film spot 4% inch by 
5% inch in size. The same type roll 
could carry 4,812 filing cards or 8,000 
canceled bank checks. Many banks 
could not heretofore keep a record of 
canceled checks because of the huge 
amount of clerical work involved. 


HAS MANY USES 


Companies that have installed the 
microfilm system of bookkeeping find 
it not only saves a lot of office space, 
but also office work. It is an easy mat- 


ter to identify by symbol the spool of — 


film containing the letter to which you 
want to refer, insert it in a reading 
machine, whirl it to the proper place 
by another symbol and flash it on the 
reading screen at full-page size. 

The Westinghouse East Pittsburgh 
Plant is now microfilming over a half 
century’s accumulation of letters, engi- 
neers’ drawings, shop orders and other 
documents. When completed an entire 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 





Microfilming large records in unbound 
form at U. S. Department of Commerce 


acre of floor space formerly used for 
these records will be released for other 
important needs. The film duplicates 
can be stored in a room 10 feet square. 
One authority insists that if the Gov- 
ernment reduced all its records to mi- 
crofilm, it would have enough housing 
space icft for its jammed population. 

Conservation of space, however, is 
only one of the advantages offered by 
this system of canned bookkeeping. It 
is also the best insurance yet against 
the loss of valuable records. Fires, 
floods, storms, thefts and other disas- 
ters often cause more damage destroy- 
ing a company’s records than by de- 
stroying its property. 

Bombs have not yet fallen on Amer- 
ican cities, but in both Chicago and 
New York microfilming machines are 
hedging against such an eventuality. 
Dozens of companies are working fe- 
verishly against time, tide and blitz- 
krieg, reducing valuable office files to 
film and burying them in backyards, 
caves and fields. 


One of the many uses made of this 
new system of photography is the film. 
ing of reference books. Public libra. 
ries can cut their shelving space of 
such books 95% by using books of 
film instead of paper. Reading ma. 
chines are installed on reading tables. 
Thus companies that have to consult 
public libraries for reference material 
can have a film record made of any 
article, chapter or whole book it wants 
to consult and keep it for its own use, 
If the company doesn’t possess a read- 
ing machine, enlarged, low-cost, photo- 
stat prints may be made of the same 
reference. 

Not many such institutions yet pro- 
vide this service, but the Congressional 
Library at Washington makes it avail- 
able to every one in the U. S. It has 
on file every book, magazine, or docu- 
ment that has been copyrighted in this 
country and will furnish, at nominal 
cost, a film reproduction or photostat 
print of any reference desired. This 
service is especially valuable in case of 
magazines, newspapers or books out of 
print. 

Companies that don’t wish to install 
microfilm equipment may have their 
records photographed by companies 
that do custom work. Then a reading 
machine is all that’s needed. One such 
service company in New York photo- 
graphs letter-size documents at $5 a 
thousand; legal size, at $7.50. 


PORTABLE, TOO 


While microfilm duplicates ordinari- 
ly take up from 1% to 5% of the 
space occupied by the originals, du 
Pont produces a film record 1/900th 
of the original size. This film can be 
enlarged to full size without losing the 
dot over a single “i” or the cross on 
a single “t.” 

In this form, traveling salesmen oF 
roving representatives might concei- 
ably carry their company’s complete 
office reeords around in their coat 
pockets or brief cases. 
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that he can take time out at in- 

tervals during the day for physi- 
cal exercise. Yet doctors generally 
agree that only regular exercise can 
keep a man in fighting trim, his blood 
coursing properly, his mind and senses 
keen. 

It is actually not necessary to take 
valuable time out to go through a set 
of exercises. You can get lots of exer- 
cise all through the day without taking 
time from your work. Here’s how: 

1, Many times during the day you 
have occasion to walk. It may be only 
a walk from one department to an- 
other, or to some other building a 
block or two distant. Walk as rapidly 
as you can, taking steps as long as 
possible—longer than those you nor- 
mally use. The longer your steps, the 
more rapid your pace, the more real 
exercise you will get. You'll be amazed 
at the physical effort involved merely 
in lengthening your normal stride. A 
dozen hikes of this kind through the 
day will pep you up enormously. 

2. When you get up and down from 
your office chair, do it without using 
your hands. (Try it now, and note the 
healthy tug at your stomach muscles. ) 
You’d be surprised at the number of 
times you have to get up during the 


A iiss executive seldom believes 
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Keep Fit While 
You Work 


By H. S. KAHM 


course of a business day. By getting 
the maximum benefit from this move- 
ment you tone up your whole body. 

3. When you are standing up, for 
any purpose, draw in your stomach, 
and keep it in. If you keep this up long 
enough—developing it into a regular 
habit—you will not only benefit from 
the physical exertion it requires, but 
you'll take inches off your waistline as 
well. 

4. Breathe deeply. You can do this 


without taking time away from your . 


desk. You can do it anywhere. Exhale 
slowly. and completely. Inhale until 
your lungs are as full of air as pos- 
sible. Repeat this several times suc- 
cessively, whenever you think of it. 
The muscles of your diaphragm will 
get direct exercise from this, and the 
extra supply of oxygen will give you 
a mental and physical “lift.” 

5. When your hands are idle, as 
during an interview or a conference, 
keep them under the table or desk and 
clench your fists as hard as you can. 
Then open your hands, stretching 
your fingers back as far as they will 
go. This affords good exercise for the 
muscles of your hands and forearms. 
It’s more strenuous than you’d sup- 
pose. A few weeks of this “under cov- 
er” exercise will greatly strengthen 
your grip. 

6. When you are seated at your 
desk, occasionally raise your knees as 
far as you can without lifting your 
toes from the floor. Then lower your 
legs until your heels are on the ground 
again, and this time raise your toes 
as high as possible without moving 
your heels. Do this a dozen times and 
you'll realize you’re having a minor 
workout! 

7. When you drop something and 
stoop to pick it up, it will not consume 
any extra time if you do your stoop- 
ing without bending your knees. 
Touching the floor without bending 
the knees is a highly effective exercise. 
It’s excellent for the leg muscles. 





8. Use your head more, your eyes 
less! This has nothing to do with 
thinking. When you want to see some- 
thing on either side of you, don’t just 
turn your eyes—turn your whole head. 
If what you want to see is a little to 
the rear, keep your eyes straight ahead 
and twist your head around as far as 
possible to bring the object into view. 
Your neck muscles will appreciate the 
exercise. 

9. When you are in a sitting posi- 
tion—anywhere, any time—draw in 
your stomach and try to hold it in. An 
effective exercise while standing, this 
is equally valuable while sitting, and 
if you can develop this into a habit 
you ll greatly improve your sitting pos- 
ture, and, of course, strengthen your 
abdomen muscles. 

10. Watch the temperature of your 
office and see- that it does not exceed 
68 degrees. Long experimentation has 
found this temperature ideal for in- 
door workers, being low enough to 
make mild exercise pleasant, yet high 
enough to be comfortable. 


* 


It is important to realize that these 
exercises require no diversion of at- 
tention, and take not one minute of 
time away from your work. As tiny 
seconds build up into hours and days, 
these little exertions pile up into a to- 
tal, effective program designed to 
strengthen muscles, increase physical 
energy and mental alertness, improve 
digestion and—a special boon in these 
times—relax the nervous system. 

Try them for as little as three days, 
and note the difference! 
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a3 Vendo ‘Co. was sitting on top 


of the world. Sales of its coin- 

operated automatic beverage dis- 
pensers were at an all-time peak. That 
was back in November, 1941. 

Then, almost overnight, conditions 
changed. Sugar restrictions affecting 
bottlers of soft drinks dealt a body 
blow to unit sales, and when WPB pro- 
hibited the manufacture of vending 
machines early this year, the Kansas 
City company went down for the 
count. 

But not for long. 

Having been conditioned to hard 
knocks early in the game, the company 
recovered quickly by jumping into war 
work with both feet. Recently, the 
company received the Army-Navy Pro- 
duction Award for excellence in pro- 
duction. 

As a matter of fact, Vendo is the 
first Missouri-owned company to fly 
the coveted flag, and one of the first of 
the smaller companies anywhere to be 
so honored. 


PERSEVERANCE PLUS 


What’s being delivered cannot be 
disclosed, but there’s no deep, dark 
secret about the way in which Govern- 
ment contracts have been obtained. In 
the words of its hard-hitting, forceful 
president, Elmer F. Pierson, it’s sim- 
ply been a matter of applying sound 
business principles of perseverance, in- 
genuity and horse sense to war con- 
ditions. 

“The smaller firms,” he says, “are 
just waking up to the fact that the 
Government needs their help. There’s 
war business for all, but in order to 
get his share the small business man 
must know what he’s about. He must 
know his equipment, the skills of his 
employees and his company’s limita- 
tions in an engineering or financial 
way, and then bid on war items ac- 
cordingly.” 

Pierson points out that there are ap- 
proximately 1,400 different agencies 


“E” For Elmer 


The Vendo Co. proves there are plenty of war orders 
for the small outfit that knows how to go after them 


By JAMES McQUEENY 


buying war materials, hence the most 
practical course for the contract seeker 
is to concentrate on a few with whom 
he’s equipped to do business. Once a 
plant owner has made his selection, he 
should keep hammering away at them 
until he’s managed to sell one on the 
idea that his company can do the work 
—and then proceed to prove it. 


FLEXIBILITY AN ASSET 


“Too many little firms,” he says, 
“make the mistake of bidding on bulky 
war tools in competition with large 
corporations. The big fellows usually 
get these contracts because they’re set 
up to turn them out faster and at less 
cost. After one or two such experi- 
ences, the small plant owner becomes 
discouraged and doesn’t submit any 
more bids. 

“But a little company is flexible,” 
he continues, “and is in a position to 
handle new war equipment orders. In 
global warfare such as the present 
struggle, hundreds of war items are 
wanted that have never been made be- 
fore. 

But they are tailor-made for the 
smaller outfit. All the business isn’t in 
the big, highly publicized governmen- 
tal departments. We’ve gotten con- 
tracts out of research laboratories and 
experiment stations after helping engi- 
neers develop and refine certain prod- 
ucts.” 

In the matter of machines, tools, and 
equipment, the Vendo Co. probably 
differs only slightly, if at all, from oth- 
er manufacturers in the coin-machine 
field. Its personnel and general oper- 
ating policies, however, are a different 
story. 

There’s Pierson. He was—and still 
is—an insurance and real estate broker 
whose entrance into this field was an 
accident. When he and his two broth- 
ers, John T. and Fred N. Pierson, pur- 
chased controlling interest in 1937, the 
enterprise, though only a few months 
old, was on the skids. The 75 or 80 





units then in use were alike in that 
they got out of whack after a short 
time. 

In other words, the company was a 
“lemon” and everyone knew it but the 
Pierson brothers. If their enthusiasm 
waned after learning the true status of 
affairs, no one could detect it, and 
once in the saddle, they turned a ma- 
chine shop foreman loose on the unit 
with instructions he stay on the job 
until the “bugs” were out of it. 

This proved to be a large and ex. 
pensive order, and one of the original 
stockholders, seeing no future for the 
concern, sold his 20% interest to the 
new owners. But the machine shop 
foreman did correct the fundamental 
defects and when the unit was taken 
to Atlanta, Harrison Jones, vice-presi- 
dent of Coca-Cola, approved it for ex- 
clusive use by their bottlers every- 
where. 

After this the sickly company was 
sitting up and taking nourishment. 
Pierson became more convinced than 
ever of the necessity of getting out a 
superior product, and research soon 
became an integral part of the con- 
pany’s formula. 

Over the long haul it not only paid 
its own freight, but also provided the 
wedge the company. needed to get into 
war production. 


THE TURNING POINT 


The research staff’s value to the or- 
ganization is reflected in the fact that 
the bottle capacity of the standard size 
unit had been raised from 29 to 59 
bottles without altering overall dimen- 
sions. 

Almost from the beginning, the com- 
pany toyed with the idea of building 
a machine that would change quarters 
and dimes into nickels for use in the 
cold drink dispenser. The engineers 
worked out the details in relatively 
short time, and the coin changers that 
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were put into service worked to per- 
fection—except that it was found the 
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slug passers were having a field day. 
Cardboard quarters and dimes worked 
gs well as coin of the realm, and each 
time one went into a changer, the unit 
owner was out a substantial amount. 

The laboratory boys went to work 
again. Drexel Carlson, chief engineer, 
thought the key to the problem might 
be found in the field of electronics, but 
he made little headway in convincing 
his boss of the possibilities until the 
latter, after visiting a scientific exhibit 
at the New York World’s Fair, re- 
turned home enthusiastic over the elec- 
tric ear. 

Engineer Carlson needed help, but 
before turning to one of the technical 
schools or a large commercial labora- 
tory for an assistant, he checked the 
list of Vendo employees and found a 
young Polish boy, a spot welder named 
Boley Andrews, who was interested in 
electronics. 

Andrews was moved into the labora- 
tory and, more than a year before the 
plant swung into war work, Carlson 
and Andrews had worked out an in- 
strument that automatically checked 
and rejected all coins except those 
made by the Treasury. The improve- 





ment was based on the principles of 
sound and electronics. It is operated 
by an electronic tube and actuated by 
sound vibrations. : 

A coin is inserted into the changer 
and drops to a metal surface. When 
the coin strikes the metal plate the 
sound vibrations are picked up by a 
minute microphone, converted into 
electric impulses and then made to ac- 
tuate a relay; a flashing light vouches 
for the worth of the article. 


GETTING A HEARING 


Although vague as to a specific ap- 
plication, the company felt the device 
might fill some niche in the war pro- 
gram. The “Sonotest,” as it is called, 
was placed on exhibit at a “defense 
clinic” in Kansas City and stole the 
show. Ordnance plants are now using 
the instrument for detecting flaws, 
omitted and incompleted operations in 
the making of shells. In addition to 
performing the inspection tasks quick- 
ly and expertly, “Sonotest” aids in 
conserving our critical inspection labor 
supply. 

An insight into the mechanics of the 
“Sonotest” is given by the girls in 








“Then tell him to come A.W.O.L.—these books have got to 
be straightened out!" 
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shell manufacturing plants who have 
nick-named this instrument the “bounc- 
ing machine,” or “bouncer,” because 
the metal article to be tested is bounced 
on an anvil in front of the instrument, 
which produces the sound vibrations 
required to actuate the instrument. 
The Vendo Co. itself had a much 
harder time in getting a hearing. The 
plant was small and few of the em- 
ployees were in the specialist class, as 
far as their particular skills were con- 
cerned. On top of this, the plant was 
located on the edge of the wheat belt, 
and the prime contractors were few 


‘and far between. 


Undaunted, Pierson and members of 
his staff began hopping around the 
country in search of business. They 
called on prime contractors and other 
firms likely to receive war orders. 
Nothing happened. 

Pierson went to Washington, armed 
to the teeth with data on equipment, 
tools, inventory of stocks, sales records 
and balance sheet, bank letters—every- 
thing a prime contractor needed. 

He walked himself web-footed going 
from government office to government 
office, from official to official. He called 
back home for help and several assist- 
ants came running. He didn’t know 
where his company fitted in—all he 
knew was that he wanted to get into 
war production, and having been an 
insurance man, he wouldn’t take no 
for an answer. 


SCHOOLS FOR WORKERS 


Finally, an order for perishable tools 
was landed and the company lost no 
time in swinging into action. Tooling 
up for the job presented certain prob- 
lems, but these-in no way compared 
with the difficulties in gearing the per- 
sonnel for the job at hand. From the 
day Pierson took over, it had been a 
company policy never to hire a man 
away from another job. Employees 
were encouraged in seeking promo- 
tions. Of the 11 original employees 
who started with the company as un- 
skilled workers in 1937, eight are still 
with the firm and they’re all in super- 
visory jobs. 

The company early set about to train 
its own people to meet the new con- 
ditions. Schools for employees were 
set up with the foremen of the differ- 
ent departments serving as instructors. 

Vendo is still a little outfit in the 
wheat and hog country, but it’s shown 
the way for small business everywhere 
to make war work theirs. 
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Old Man’s Department 


Here's an experiment in human salvage, in 





which 99 old men help youth win the war 


ART of the waterpump that goes 

into every Dodge Army truck is 

assembled by Henry Stallwood, a 
gray-haired great-grandfather of 77. 
Men of that age are almost unheard of 
on the front line of the Battle of Pro- 
duction. But Stallwood is no rarity in 
his corner of the Dodge plant in De- 
troit. Grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers are all around him. Within 
sight of his sunlit bench are 99 old 
men and six cripples. Except for the 
cripples, no one is under 55. The aver- 
age age is 66; many of the oldtimers 
are in their 70’s. 

On the records of the Dodge Divi- 
sion of the Chrysler Corp., this unique 
department is named Miscellaneous 
Light Assembly. But around the plant, 
everyone calls it just what it is—the 
Old Man’s Department. 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


This experiment in industrial hu- 
manity was begun eight years ago. 
Before then, Dodge did as most other 
corporations do with their old men. 
When a workman got too old to do his 
regular task, his foreman tried to find 
him lighter work. Now and then a fore- 
man would run out of odd jobs, and 
some oldtimer would be laid off. Per- 
haps the man had been with the com- 
pany 20 or 30 years, and worked, like 
Henry Stallwood, next to John Dodge 
himself. Anyway, he usually had a 
friend or relative who wrote a letter to 
the corporation. Sometimes the letter 
was addressed to Walter Chrysler. 
Chrysler would swear in his own in- 
imitable way and in a few hours the 
oldtimer would have a job again. 

With the depression the letters be- 
came more frequent and Chrysler’s 
wrath even more fearful. So William 
O’Neil, head of the Dodge Division, 
and Fred Lamborn, head of the main 
plant, worked out a temporary plan 
and showed it to K. T. Keller, the gen- 
eral manager. Keller said: “Swell,” 


and that was the beginning. 
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By DON WHARTON 


It opened in April 1934 with five 
old men—three of whom are still there. 
Within a year there were more than 
100. Since then the department’s pay- 
roll has fluctuated between 100 and 
138. This is by no means all the old 
men in the Dodge plant; those in their 
60’s, 70’s and even 80’s who can do 
the regular work stay where they are. 

But others who can’t maintain the 
pace, if they are over 55 and have had 
10 years’ service, are eligible for 
transfer to the Old Man’s Department. 
Here they find a new kind of indus- 
trial world: Light work, a leisurely 
tempo, flexible hours. Here are no con- 
veyors, no high-powered machines. 
Every man works at his own speed. 
No one is penalized for poor eyes or 
slow hands. The job is adjusted to the 
man, not the man to the job. All get 
the same pay—93c an hour. The de- 
partment runs from 7:30 to 4, with 
half an hour off for lunch, but each 
man works when he pleases, and can 
go home when he pleases. He can 
come in five days a week—or four, or 
three, or two, or one. He can put in a 
couple of hours a day or the ‘full 
eight. 


THE COMPETITIVE SPIRIT 


Actually, most of the men work a 
full 40-hour week. It’s not simply be- 
cause of the money—these men have a 
competitive spirit. At first, long bench- 
es were put in the locker room and 
the men were encouraged to take time 
out to lie down. They don’t do it. 
Sometimes you can see George Stein- 
wedel, the foreman, talking earnestly 
to some 70-year-old, trying vainly to 
persuade him to knock off, go home. 
rest. Recently one of the men com- 
plained that the department was not 
getting enough work. George told him 
not to worry, it would be coming. 
“Better hurry it up,” was the reply. 

Many of the original features of the 
Old Man’s Department are George’s 
creation. He has been its foreman from 


the beginning. When it was set up he 
was only 44, directing men 30 and 4) 
years his senior. One reason he made a 
go of it was that he had already been 
through something like old age him. 
self: Invalidism. A lever had slipped, 
knocked him across a lathe, broken 
his back. George knows what it means 
to be alone, and learned that for aged 
factory workers someone to talk with 
is “half the medicine.” 


SAFETY FIRST 


He stresses safety, and will not let 
the department handle anything heavy 
enough to strain aging backs or mus 
cles. The Old Man’s Department has 
very few power machines, none with 
high power and none without safety 
devices. Aisles are extra wide, and 
kept clear so that men with poor vision 
will not bump into things. Stock is 
kept especially neat. As a result, there 
are few lost-time accidents. 

While sustaining the self-respect and 
confidence of oldtimers through their 
gray years, the department also saves 
younger men for the main plant. Time 
after time a cripple has come into the 
department and worked his way back 
to his old job. Take the case of John 
Kartanys, who went to work for Dodge 
at 20 and in his 30’s lost a leg. John 
was given a job in the Old Man’s De- 
partment. Provided with a chair and 
work he could do sitting down, John 
gradually got used to his wooden leg 
and regained his confidence. Last 
Summer he went back to his own de 
partment in the main plant. 

John Stiwac went blind in one eye, 
spent five years in the Old Man’s De- 
partment, became expert at filing, and 
graduated to a good job making the 
famous Bofors gun. When Walter 
Bolko arrived with a terribly cut left 
arm his efficiency was rated at only 
30%. Now he tells how his scarred 
arm gradually limbered, and proudly 
discloses that in a few weeks he'll be 

{Continued on page 28) 
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My Company's Wartime 
Salvage Program 


solidated Aircraft Corp., the sal- 

vage and conservation program 
is receiving as much attention as any 
other operation in the plant. The fac- 
tory manager and all department heads 
have been drawn closely together to set 
up an orderly, efficient procedure and, 
as a result, we are salvaging everything 
from damaged parts to sweepings from 
the factory floor. 

The program operates along these 
general lines: 

1. Ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
are collected in small, properly-identi- 
fied boxes conveniently placed at points 
where scrap is generated. To assure 
proper segregation the operator hangs 
a small sign on the machine showing 
the material he has in work. These 
boxes are emptied as often as neces- 
sary into large storage bins. When suf- 
ficient quantities have accumulated to 
ship economically, the metal is baled 
or packed and returned to smelters or 
producers. A point to be remembered 
in metal segregation is that a lot takes 
the grade of the lowest metal con- 
tained therein; hence we not only seg- 
regate the different metals, but also the 
physical forms, i.e., solids and ma- 
chinings. 


A the Fort Worth division of Con- 


NEW LIFE FOR USED TOOLS 


2. Files are wire brushed, sand blast- 
ed, inspected and, where possible, re- 
used. Several types of files can be read- 
ily re-cut by the manufacturer, greatly 
increasing their life. In general, at a 
cost to us of approximately 10% of 
the original price of new files, we can 
obtain 50% more file life. 

3. Hack saw blades are held sepa- 
rate and returned to the manufacturer 
where vital alloying elements can be 
readily salvaged. 

4. The segregation of scraps from 
kapok, rubber and canvas duck are 
treated with the same care as metals. 
They’re delivered to scrap dealers who 
return them to reclaiming plants. 
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By C. J. SALTZ 


5. Cutting oil is circulated through ~ 


centrifuge machines, where it is 
cleaned and disinfected. At regular in- 
tervals the system is purged and re- 
filled with fresh oil. Machinings are 
degreased centrifugally, the salvaged 
oil then returned to the system. This 
operation decreases our cutting oil 
consumption by 25% in addition to 
keeping oil in such condition that ma- 
chinists do not lose valuable man-hours 
due to infections caused by dirty, im- 
pure oil. 

6. Thinners and petroleum base 
cleaners are salvaged, delivered to a 
reclaiming contractor and returned to 
our plant for re-use. This operation 
saves approximately 40% of these ma- 
terials. 


7. Soiled rags are collected daily, 


delivered to a laundry where they are 
cleaned, disinfected, baled and re- 
turned to use. Since rags can be laun- 
dered for 40% of their original cost, 
a great savings is effected. 

8. Gloves are sorted and, if not too 
badly worn, sent to a dry cleaner. 
When returned they are inspected and 
all necessary small repairs made in 
our upholstery department. Gloves can 
be dry cleaned three times and many 
employees actually prefer the cleaned 
gloves to new ones. 

9. Drills, cutters and reamers are 
held separate from other scrap steel, 
making it possible for the smelters to 
easily reclaim certain vital elements 
such as tungsten. 

10. Run-in engine oil is salvaged 

{Continued on page 28) 





SALVAGE CONTEST WINNERS 





B. C. Forbes presents awards to the 
prizewinners of the ForBEs MAGAZINE 
contest, “How My Company Con- 
SERVES AND SALVAGES MATERIALS 
VitaL For War.” Left to right: A. P. 


Roffee Jr., chairman, salvage com- 


_mittee, Providence Base Works, Gen- 


eral Electric Co. (first prize); B. C. 
Forbes, editor and publisher of ForBEs 
MacazinE; C. J. Saltz, salvage super- 
visor, Ft. Worth division, Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp. (second prize); Alvin 
von Auw, information supervisor, 
Western Electric Co. (third prize). 
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By GENE ROBB 


ASHINGTON’S November 
“war calendar” for the home 


front: 
November 1—Fuel oil rationing ma- 
chinery goes into operation . . . Trans- 


portation tax on bus and railroad trav- 
el doubles from 5% to 10% . . . Most 
long-haul freight must be loaded to 
car capacity . . . Heavier loading re- 
quirements on small-lot merchandise 
will delay deliveries . . . Telephone pri- 
orities become effective and long dis- 
tance calls may be interrupted. 

November 15—Telephone produc- 
tion stops . . . Trucks can move only 
if they bear certificate of war neces- 
sity, adhere to rigid conservation rules. 

November 22—Nationwide gas ra- 
tioning starts . . . Army will begin in- 
ducting draftees in new 18-19 age 
group. 

War direction is sparking better in 
Washington. Most important immedi- 
ate effect lies in improved psychology, 
achieved by resolving conflicts and 
ending the stalling on decisions long 
overdue—(1) Saving rubber by gas 
rationing and speed limit .. . (2) Low- 
ering the draft age . . . (3) Approving 
$9 billions in new taxes .. . (4) Get- 
ting phenomenal results from a grass- 
roots steél scrap drive . .. (5) Author- 
izing a super-priority go-ahead on 
vastly expanded aircraft goals. 

Peacetime ways of living, however, 
will be blasted down much farther by 
big guns of war: Half a dozen critical 
problems remain to be solved at the 
expense of “social gains” . . . War in- 
dustries lose precious time as em- 
ployees shift and shop around for bet- 
ter jobs . . . Mines and farms, source 
of war muscle, will wither from lack 
of labor until effective stay-put rules 
are imposed on workers . . . Many 
unions are impeding women job-seek- 
ers by sticking to pre-war membership 
requirements . . . 40-hour week in civ- 
ilian business threatens to accelerate 
mortality of small firms which are los- 
ing their men and unable to pay over- 
time premiums . . . Army-Navy rivalry 
is openly criticized for the first time 
as principal impediment to co-ordi- 
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nated prosecution of war .. . New tax 
law leaves wide inflationary gap in 
largest (and still growing) reservoir of 
purchasing power—incomes under $3,- 
000 . . . Scarcity economics of AAA 
still control farm production. 


NEW BOSSES 


WPB has changed sparkplugs again 
. . « quiet but complete overhaul by 
driver Nelson has replaced more than 
a score of squeaky joints in the war 
production machine and capped the 
big cylinders with six new men—Fred 
Eberstadt, Scheduling; General Mills’ 
Don Davis, Allocations; General Elec- 
tric’s Charlie Wilson, Arms Produc- 
tion and Aircraft Czar; Union Pacific’s 
Bill Jeffers, Rubber; Ford’s Ernie 
Kanzler, Industry Operations; J. A. 
Krug, Former Power Chief, Priorities. 


PAPER WAR 


Despite the simplification and elimi- 
nation of industry questionnaires that 
cut handling time by 40%, paper 
work for WPB alone is still costing 
business full-time service of over 20,- 
000 employees a year . . . Gov’t reports 
to OPA, ODT, BIR, BEW, etc., annu- 
ally are taking more than another 20,- 
000 man-years from industry ... PRP 
priorities plan for industries using 
metal will be abandoned for straight 
allocations under a materials budget 
system, but “simplified” PRP applica- 
tions for 4th quarter weighed twice as 
much as before, plus 28 pages of di- 
rections on how to fill out . . . ODT 
uses 32 pages to show individual truck 
owners how to apply for certificates of 
war necessity .. . War regulations now 
in effect cover more than 20,000 pages 
in small type. 


PRICE CEILINGS 


Base-period prices won’t count much 
longer . . . Flat ceilings for manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are being 
worked out on a $-&-cent basis .. . 
Marginal high-cost companies will get 
adjustments only if what they make 
or sell is essential . . . Retailer prices 
will be limited to maximum mark-up 


per cents: There will be variations (a) 
for different items, (b) for different 
kinds of operation . . . Examples: Mar. 
gins for chains will be lower than for 
independents, higher for furniture 
stores than food stores. 


JOB CONTROLS 


Whatever its final form, manpower 
legislation will provide—(1) entire 
“working force” subject to control . ., 
(2) Government permission before 
workers in war-connected industries 
can change jobs or be fired . . . (3) 
“Freeze” to be applied on industry. 
wide basis, but only in lines where 
more labor is needed for war .. . (4) 
“Move orders” to be used at first only 
for displaced workers and those with 
skills readily adapted to war jobs. 


FIGHTING FORCES 


Selective service will operate under 
occupational deferment rules _pre- 
scribed by War Manpower Commis- 
sion . . . Draftees over 35 with quali- 
fications or experience in war work 
may be discharged; furlough system 
will be more widely used in next six 
months for drafted miners and farm- 
ers of all ages . . . Dependency will be- 
come a negligible reason for deferring 
men under 35 as essentiality of civil- 
ian work emerges as the most impor- 
tant draft test. 


WAGE FIXING 


Organized workers getting less than 
$3,000 a year are in line for increases 
that may boost them over the 15%- 
raise-since-Jan. ’41 formula which War 
Labor Board will apply more rigidly 
in $3,000-$5,000 bracket . . . Chairman 
Davis favors boosts for low-paid work- 
ers even though increases come back 
to Gov’t in taxes, on grounds a fatter 
pay check is the best stay-put incen- 
tive . . . Unions aren’t worried much 
by pro-labor Ramspeck’s bill to sus- 
pend 40-hour week because it would 
apply only in absence of union con- 
tracts for overtime; actually give them 
added ammunition for membership 
drives. 
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about his Life Insurance 


IF YOU ARE NOW IN the armed forces, or are about 
to enter the service, we suggest that it may be 
wise for you to do one or more of the following... 





1, Be sure that premiums on your life 
insurance are paid to date, or paid 
sufficiently in advance to allow for 


‘possible delay in arranging future 


payments ... particularly if you in- 
tend to keep your life insurance in 
force through a Government allot- 
ment of pay, or through the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 


4. Give some thought to the manner 
in which the insurance money is to 
be paid to your beneficiary ...in a 
lump sum, in a monthly income, or in 
other installments which can be ar- 
ranged under your policy. Your agent 
will advise you as to the various forms 
of settlement available and how to 
take advantage of them. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS— 
FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, 
OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 
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2. Make sure that the beneficiary 
designated in your policies is the per- 
son to whom you want the insurance 
proceeds paid. If no beneficiary has 
been designated, you should consider 
naming one to avoid the necessity of 
having an administrator appointed, 
involving expense and delay. 





5. Of course it would be unwise for 
you to take your policies with you. 
Since, however, you might need cer- 
tain information about your insur- 
ance, it is a good idea to keep among 
your effects a paper listing your policy 


numbers, types of policies, amount of . 


each policy, amount of premiums, 
premium-due dates, and the names 
and addresses of beneficiaries. 


Six things a Service Man should do 


3. If your policy provides for the 
designation of a contingent benefici- 
ary and one has not been named, it 
probably will be well to name one. 
Then, if the original beneficiary hap- 
pens to die before you do, the 
proceeds will be payable to the con- 
tingent beneficiary without delay. 





6. Leave your policies in a safe place, 
accessible to your family. Instruct the 
family to consult your agent or your 
Company if any questions arise. Your 
nearest Metropolitan agent will be 
glad to help in connection with your 
Metropolitan policies. Or write the 
War Service Insurance Bureau, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 








COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 54 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies 
of preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY wy 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, RRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NE of the home front problems 
of a total war, with the impera- 
tiveness of an “all-out” indus- 
trial production, is how to keep the 
worker at his job and at the highes 
pitch of his efficiency. 

Complications arise because, being 
a human being and not an automaton, 
the worker is not always reliable in 
his performance, and sometimes has a 
habit of reacting in an unpredictable 
manner. It has been found both here 
and in Britain that where circum- 
stances would logically call for a full- 
time effort at the work bench, too often 
the worker stays away for no apparent 
good reason. This is the phenomenon 
getting to be popularly known as “ab- 
senteeism.” 

It is, really, only the “bad timekeep- 
ing” of peacetime in a more acute 
form and under circumstances which 
involve a different treatment for its 
cure. In peacetime, the plant manager 
can more or less select his employees 
with care and eliminate the habitual 
bad timekeeper by discharging him. In 
wartime factories, the necessity for 
hiring new help in a hurry does not 
admit of careful selection of reliable 
workers, while the discharge of a bad 
timekeeper is often inadvisable because 
of the difficulty in replacing him. 


a! A PENAL OFFENSE 


' "There is, however, no doubt that the 
occasional absence of war workers 
from their benches, in the aggregate, 
vitally affects the war effort. The prac- 
tice was assuming such serious pro- 
portions in Great Britain that the Gov- 
ernment has made it a penal offense, 
liable to a heavy fine as well as to im- 
prisonment for a period up to two 
years. 

While data on the extent of the prac- 
tice of workers absenting themselves 
from war work in U. S. factories has 
not yet been assembled in a sufficiently 
voluminous quantity to draw accurate 
deductions, there is enough evidence 


England Finds a Cure 
for Absenteeism 


By ROGER FOX 


to show that, in the main, absenteeism 
follows the same general characteris- 
tics as in Great Britain. 

The habit of staying away without 
permission becomes more prevalent 
among all classes of workers, the re- 
liable as well as the unreliable ones, 
when factors conducive to excessive 
physical fatigue make their appear- 
ance. These factors may be excessively 
long hours, bad factory conditions (de- 
fective light or ventilation), or even 
inadequate transportation facilities to 
bring the workers to and from the 
factory. 


ONE LESSON LEARNED 


Britain, which operated its munition 
factories on a 75-hour-a-week basis 
for two months after Dunkirk, learned 
a salutary lesson on the effect of physi- 
cal exhaustion on absenteeism. After 
the first couple of weeks, output per 
man-hour began to decline, and a 
sharp increase began to occur in ab- 
sence without permission. On July 25, 
1940, the Government, in the interest 
of better production, recommended 
that the long hours be discontinued, 
and when this was done there was an 
immediate improvement in individual 
output as well as a fall in the curve of 
absenteeism. Weekly hours in Britain, 
instead of being 70 to 75 as they were 
after Dunkirk, now average, even with 
overtime, from about 48 to 52. 

Furthermore, every effort is now 
made in British war plants-to elimi- 
nate factors, other than long hours, 
that lead to undue physical fatigue. 
Not only do factories provide music 
for workers; but attention is paid even 
to the correct use of color. It has been 
found that red, white and blue under 
mercury vapor lamps has a depressing 
effect on the worker. 

The tendency of workers to stay 
away from their benches is also found 
to be due to conditions unrelated to 
working conditions at the factory, and 
the remedy for these causes is not so 









easily found. The percentage of per. 
sons who absent themselves on Satur. 
days and Sundays is very much higher 
than on any of the other five days of 
the week. Extra pay on these two days 
does not outweigh the -worker’s life. 
time habit of a week-end rest. In Brit. 
ain, Sunday work is now being elini- 
nated and, since early this Summer, 
even aircraft factories do not work 
more than a six-day schedule. 

It is rather a commentary on the 
contrariness of the female of the spe- 
cies that the introduction of women 
workers into a war plant immediately 
results in a rise of absenteeism. Sty. 
tistics from every plant where women 
are employed show that, in the matter 
of absence without permission, they 
are twice as bad offenders as the male 
employees. Family illnesses are the 
chief excuses given by women absen- 
tees, while shopping difficulties ako 
play their part. To meet the latter, 
some factories eliminate the Saturday 
afternoon shift and find that it hasa 
beneficial effect. 


HARSH, BUT ESSENTIAL 


There is one factor in absenteeism 
that only harsh treatment seems ct 
pable of curing. Certain types of 
workers take an unofficial holiday 
whenever their pay envelope enables 
them to take a day off. No appeal to 
patriotism will induce this class of 
worker to keep at his job for the full 
week, when his economic urge has 
been satisfied. It is against this clas 
that the British Government is employ: 
ing the teeth which its war labor laws 
permit it to use. Up to the beginning 
of this year, it has relied on persut 
sion; but the failure of the policy ha 
now forced the Government to exer 
cise its power to compel the worker 
on the assembly line to contribute his 
quota of energy in defense of the State, 
the same as it exacts from the soldie 
on the battle line his full mead of sac 
rifice, even to the extent of his life. 
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FOR 


Men and women of N. A. Woodworth 
Company have received the only military 
decoration given to civilians, the Army- 
Navy “E” Award, * * * This signal honor 
has been accepted with sober consideration 
of the greater responsibilities it demands. 
Having publicly acknowledged our produc- 
tion accomplishments, the Army and Navy 
expect us to maintain and even surpass past 
efforts as America’s Armed Forces step-up 
the military pace against Axis aggression. 










* Woodworth employs a nearly equal number 
of men and women. By Mid-Winter, personnel 
records will show 80% women and 20% men, 






TO N. A. WOODWORTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Wtaelook™ 


* * * Mighty bombers, deadly fighter 
planes are impotent if integral engine parts 
fail to stand the stress of combat flying. In 
manufacturing over 100 highly precisioned 
engine parts, Woodworth employes keenly 
feel their responsibility in this country’s 
war effort. * * * Management and labor 
are pledged and anxious to meet any new 
production goals and mechanical require- 
ments set forth by the Army and Navy 
to always be worthy of the “E” Award. 


N. A. WOODWORTH COMPANY 


PRECISION TAPS 


FERNDALE, MICHIGAN 


HEAT TREATING, PLATING * PRECISION GAGES 
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The National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War carries on to prevent 


World War III. 


* 

Asked for his draft status, a young 
man is reported to have replied: “I 
don’t know. I haven’t read what Gen- 
eral Hershey said today.” 

* 

ODT Director Eastman is urging all 
shippers to use water-way transporta- 
tion as much as possible, to conserve 
rail facilities for vital needs. 

* 

Texas tin output is nearing 50,000 
tons a year—about half of our 1941 
consumption. 

* 

The billeting of war workers in pri- 
vate homes in boomtowns is not far off. 
* 

Horse meat, long an export item, is 
now being marketed in several Ameri- 
can cities. 

* 

Pampered pigs may produce better 
pork, say the paint-brush people, but 
their bristles are poor substitutes for 
those heretofore imported from China. 
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All the prized, springy-stiff bristles, it 
is pointed out, come from hogs that 
lead a hard life. 

* 

More and more care is being given 
to the geographical distribution of war 
contracts, mainly to ease manpower 
shortages in certain areas. Actually, 
the new policy amounts to moving 
work to the workers rather than work- 
ers to the work. 

* 


The Government estimates that some 
24,000 small manufacturers were forced 
to close shop during the third quarter. 
The death-blow: Their inability to get 
either war contracts or materials for 
non-essential goods. 

* 

The rayon vs. cotton tire-fabric ar- 
guments will probably continue even 
though Government policies are set 
and in action. Some car engineers, who 
began piling up performance data on 
rayon-using tires before war shut off 
their experiments, are enthusiastic 
about rayon. It doesn’t develop as 
much heat in flexion as cotton, they 
claim, and such heat as is generated is 


TERN OF BUSINESS 





have been high-spotted. 


BEST 
Los Angeles, Calif.* Phoenix, Ariz. * 


Long Beach, Calif. * Tucson, Ariz. * 


Seconp BEstT 
Detroit, Mich. 2* Lansing, Mich. 5* 


Tuirp Best 
Richmond, Va. Greensboro, N.C. + 
Norfolk, Va. Durham, N. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla.* Columbia, S.C. * 
Tampa, Fla. * Portsmouth, Va. 
Savannah, Ga. * Columbus, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. * Newport News, Va. 
Mobile, Ala. * Wilmington, N.C. * 
Charleston,S.C.* Pensacola, Fla. * 
Macon, Ga. * Spartanburg, S. C. * 





San Diego, Calif.* San Bernardino, Calif. 


Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forses 
presents once a month five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Danville, Va. 
Dothan, Ala. * 


Brunswick, Ga. * 
Elberton, Ga. 


FourtH BEst 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Topeka, Kan. 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Independencg, Kan. 


Wichita, Kan. Atchison, Kan. 

Lincoln, Neb. Fremont, Neb. 
FirtH Best 

Houston, Tex. Austin, Tex. 4* 

Dallas, Tex. 4* Waco, Tex. 8* 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Port Arthur, Tex. * 
Fort Worth, Tex.4*% Muskogee, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. Abilene, Tex. * 
Beaumont, Tex. * Roswell, N. M. 








better conducted down the sidewalls, 

An ideal tire, regardless of cost, say 

some vehicle technicians, will consis 

of a rayon carcass, natural rubber 

sidewalls and synthetic rubber tread, 
* 

Although 40% of all railroad traye 
is for pleasure, travel rationing is he. 
ing held off because it would be hard 
to administer. Meanwhile, people ar 
being requested not to travel unless 
they must, and those “little extra ser. 
vices” are being dropped. Few trains 
leaving after 7 p.m. now carry diners, 

* 

All companies engaged largely in 
war work may soon have to submit 
their stockholder reports for censor- 
ship. 

* 

Civilian shoe production next year 
will run about 315,000,000 pairs, or 
about 150,000,000 below the 1942 out- 
put. No shortage is expected before 
late 1943, however, because of large 
inventories. 

* 

Mail deliveries are bogging down in 
some quarters because of a manpower 
shortage. About 16,000 postal em: 
ployees have been taken into the armed 
forces; thousands more have gone 
after higher wages in armament plants. 

* 

Long distance telephone calls are 
now on a priority basis, with military 
and “disaster” calls getting the top 
rating. 

* 

Lumber and manpower shortages 
may make it necessary to curtail the 
production of paper from pulpwood. 

* 

Containers requiring any critical 
materials (metals, plastics) will soon 
be out for the duration. WPB wants 
to freeze every ounce of critical ma- 
terials for the conduct of war. 

* 

Look for a G.O.P. movement to 
boom Taft as its 1944 Presidential 
candidate. 

* 

Rationing is on the increase.. In ad- 
dition to present “certificate” ration- 
ing (autos, tires) and “coupon” ra- 
tioning (sugar, gasoline), we can 
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1. 1942 
AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
more f bly with the same time a year earlier thar 





at any previous time since October, 1938. 

1. Kansas City, Kan. 4. Tacoma, Wash. &. Lincoln, Neb. 

2. Spokane, Wash. 5. Evansville, Ind. 9. Pueblo, Col. 

3. Fort Wayne, Ind. 6. Savannah, Ga. 10. Jackson, Miss. 
7. Lansing, Mich. 
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Comparison With Same Continued improvement 
Time Year Ago one month or more 

A 137% and higher Far ' 

B 114% to 136% SA 

C 95% to 113% Recent improvement 

D 79% to 94% (may be temporary) 


HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 





bis 


Little or no change in 
ratio to last year 


Trend continues down 
one month or more 


© B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 











shortly expect “point” rationing—lim- 
iting food and clothes—and “money” 
rationing—limiting total spending. 

* 

War demands have jumped the 
amount of money in circulation to 
nearly $14,000,000,000. The figure is 
expected to swell rapidly. 

Me 

Peanut production, with its valuable 
by-products, is soaring to a new high. 
This year’s output is aimed at a goal 
of 1,800,000 tons. 

* 

Don’t be surprised if John Lewis 
resigns as president of the United 
Mine Workers. 

* 

Output of electric furnaces, says 
General Electric, was 16 times greater 
during the first six months of 1942 
than during any pre-war half: year. 

. * 

Marshall Field’s, Chicago depart- 
ment store, predicts that 1942 Christ- 
mas shoppers can expect to have a gift 
selection of over 90% of that of nor- 
mal times. Field’s says this is a result 
of manufacturing ingenuity in the use 
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of new materials, plus a ready stock of 
peace-made products. 
* 

Voluntary tire inspection is the al- 
ternative to compulsory inspection, 
now a definite prospect. Stromberg- 
Carlson is reported as the first com- 
pany to adopt the system. 

* 

A two-way radio, permitting high- 
way conversation between cars miles 
apart, is a definite possibility for post- 
war motorists. Willys-Overland is de- 
veloping a mass-production technique 
designed for just such a contingency. 
It is already in use on tanks and jeeps. 

* 

Significant: Colt’s Patent Fire Arms, 
Hartford, Conn., now provides church 
services in the shop for Sunday work- 
ers. 

* 

Relief for coffee-starving merchants 
is just around the corner, says WPB, 
which gives no hint of where relief is 
coming from. 

* 

Although crops in general are sched- 

uled to dwindle due to the labor short- 


age and weather conditions, increased 
production of vegetables of greater 
value to a war diet are expected to 
alleviate the situation. 

* 

Life insurance purchases by women 
are on the upgrade—a result of large 
numbers of them entering war work. 

* 

Watch for a vast influx of Negroes 
into industry. There is an untapped 
reservoir of 1,000,000 of them, now 
“unemployed or under-employed.” 

* 

Discount talk of general wage in- 
creases for white collar workers earn- 
ing under $5,000. Although apparent- 
ly excluded from the President’s wage- 
freezing order, increases will be sub- 
ject to the approval of WLB. 

* 

“Don’t do it!” The National Safety 
Council says this is the only safe rule 
for hoarding gasoline. 

* 

Control of inflation will hinge as 
much upon adequate checks of Gov- 
ernment spending, as on wage and 
price ceilings. 
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Me roras 


BANK NOTE 


The Merchants Trust Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has installed a juke box, of all 
things, in its bank lobby. All day the 
Saroyanesque instrument grinds out 
patriotic, bond-selling tunes, including 
“We're Going to Slap the Japs” and 
“A Letter to Adolph.” 


LIFE LIGHT 


A new life raft attachment is a plas- 
tic-housed, water-tight electric light. 
Upon hitting the water, a weighted 
base turns the light upright, automati- 
cally illuminating it. The light burns 
for 10 hours or more, indicating to 
rescue craft the position of drifting 
seamen. Du Pont is the maker. 


FRUIT BARS 


Fruit bars will be an innovation in 
the post-war world. So says Tom Mil- 
ler, vice-president of Package Machin- 
ery Co., who predicts they'll be as fa- 
miliar as today’s candy bars. The idea 
is typical of the present trend toward 
economy of materials and space. 


CORN INTO RUBBER 


Corn is actually being made into 
synthetic rubber in Louisville, Ky. 
One plant there, it is said, can supply 
at least one-fortieth of the country’s 
total demand for this vital material. 


SOUND PROOF 


A “silencer” for accounting ma- 
chines is the latest aid to noise-har- 
assed business men. The Acouster Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, is the manufac- 
turer. 


BUBBLES OF CELLOPHANE 


“Bubbifil,” a new form of cello- 
phane, is designed to meet shortages 
of kapok and sponge rubber. Consist- 
ing of cellophane strands, interspersed 
with air bubbles, the product has many 
uses. The Navy is considering it for 





life jackets and in the air compart- 
ments of life rafts and boats. It may 
replace sponge rubber in bridge pon- 
toons and as shock-absorbing material. 
Its high degree of resiliency and insu- 
lating qualities will make it valuable 
to industry. 


MOVABLE WALL 


An interior wall that can be moved 
to meet the demands of space or taste 
is made possible through the develop- 
ment of slotted glass blocks, requiring 
neither nails nor fasteners. Size of the 
wall is regulated merely by adding or 
subtracting blocks. Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., which developed the blocks, fore- 
sees future dwellings with few walls, 
allowing people to set up their own. 





STEEL QUENCHER 


Gulf Oil Corp. has developed a new 
type of oil for quick-cooling and hard. 
ening red hot steel. Called “Super. 
Quench,” the new oil is claimed to 
have a faster cooling rate than any 
now used, and imparts maximum 
hardness without cracking. The dis. 
covery also makes it possible to use 
steels with a lower alloy content, thus 
conserving alloys. In one plant alone, 
the new technique speeded up shell 
production as much as 25%. 


MACHINE TISSUES 


Disposable tissues for wiping ma 
chine parts and instruments are now 
on the market. Kimberly Clark Corp, 


Neenah, Wis., is the maker. 





USED HOUSE LOT 





; ¥ ~ 
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Tue Los Angeles Wrecking Co. has 
opened this “used house lot,” the first 
of its kind in the country, in a new 
move to answer the wartime housing 
shortage. Houses, instead of being de- 
molished to make way for larger build- 
ings, are reconditioned and moved to 


Acme 
the lot for display: Here, one of the 
lot’s salesmen shows Owen J. Gray Jr. 
welder-foreman at the California Ship 














building Corp., the “latest models.” 
With Owen are his wife and children. 
The house which they select will, of 
course, be delivered to their property. 
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PORTABLE OIL CELLS 


Synthetic rubber fuel tanks, called 
“Mareng cells,” make it possible to 
transport vitally needed oil by rail, 
truck or barge. The tanks can be made 
in any size and can be rolled into com- 

ct bundles, making conveyances 
available for return freight. 


pAY DAY CHANGE 


Faced with a shortage of sales help 
and boom-trade week-ends, merchants 
of Jacksonville, Fla., are pressing some 
local industrial organizations to pay 
workers on Tuesday and Wednesday 
instead of the traditional Friday or 
Saturday. Such a ‘shift, it is pointed 
out, would spread retail business over 
the week. 


JAP SLAP 


Celanese Corp. of America has dealt 
a body blow to the Japanese silkworm. 
The company has produced what it 
calls “the finest textile filament known 
to man or nature.” Finer than the fin- 
est silk, and rivaled only by the strand 
of a spider’s web, it promises to be a 
great factor in the textile world after 
the war. 


TIRE SAVER 


With the tire shortage becoming 
more acute daily, some companies are 
using electro-magnets on trucks, to 
clear highways of tire-piercing nails 
and bits of metal. The idea has proved 
valuable in plants having a large num- 
ber of roadways to maintain. 


MAGNIFYING IDEAS 


To speed war production, RCA Vic- 
tor has begun a novel campaign to 
stimulate suggestions from employees. 
In each worker’s pay envelope the 
company places a paste-board magni- 
fying glass, which has a penny cen- 
tered in the lens. Around the rim are 
the words: “A penny for your 
thoughts. Dollars for your worthwhile 
suggestions.” 


WAR WEAR 


A non-slip, safety hair net, de- 
signed especially for women in indus- 
try, is on the market. 


COAL SILO 


Westinghouse has gone back to the 
farm for a new method of handling 
coal. A coal silo, similar to the kind 
in which the farmer stores his fodder, 
has been teamed with a simple con- 
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TO THE POINT 


It’s not a question of whether draft- 
ing manpower is desirable in the sense 
that we like to see it. It’s the fact that 
the men are needed.—GERARD SWOPE, 
president, General Electric Co. 


There are now 27 different govern- 
ment agencies in Washington dealing 
with labor problems.—N. A. M. News. 

* 

Henry A. Wallace, as Secretary of 
Agriculture, destroyed 6,000,000 hogs, 
2,000,000 sheep and plowed under 
more than 10,000,000 acres of cotton. 
In 1933, the first year of the “more 
abundant life,” American farmers re- 
ceived $162,000,000 for producing 
nothing whatever. Such grandiose 
hand-outs were founded upon the illu- 
sion that scarcity is a synonym of 
wealth.—F arMers Guitp News. 

* 

I honestly believe the farmers have 
done more in the last year in the way 
of actually trying to do a good job 
than any other group I know of.— 
Donatp M. NEtson, chairman, War 
Production Board. 

* 

In the Summer of 1941 the number 
of business births was 12% less than 
the same period of August, 1940, and 
in August, 1942, such births were 46% 
below the level of two years earlier.— 
WaLTeR MITCHELL Jr., director of 
business surveys, Dun & Bradstreet. 





veyor system to eliminate the cost of 
handling. Fed by gravity from a slop- 
ing floor onto a conveyor, the coal is 
carried underground to the power- 
house and lifted automatically to 
stoker bins. Bucket conveyors refill the 
“silo” from cars rolled alongside. 


117-PASSENGER BUSES 


They’re one answer to the increas- 
ing demands for mass passenger trans- 
portation. Built in double-deck, tractor- 
trailer style, the buses employ a new 
safety-locking device designed to pre- 
vent “jack-knifing,” and to provide 
braking for all wheels. 


PAPER PARADE 


Noteworthy developments in the use 
of paper, as a substitute for vital met- 
als: (1) Container Corp. is making 
paperboard garbage cans and tobacco 
tins; (2) Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, 





Ohio, is making paper waste baskets 
and desk trays. (Made with wood- 
grain finish, these products are low- 
priced, and will compete with the 
metal products in post-war markets.) 


BACKWARD BUGLE 


A bugle used backwards is the basis 
for construction of a recently-patented 
sound muffler. Working on the prin- 
ciple that a loud sound entering a 
bugle’s horn diminishes to a squeak at 
the mouthpiece, the addition of a small 
amount of sound absorbing material 


_ eliminates it entirely. 


MOUNTED MESSENGERS 


Postal Telegraph is advertising for 
“boys with horses,” for messenger 
work in Maryland and Virginia. 


PROPELLER HOSPITAL 


The Hamilton Standard Propellers 
Division of United Aircraft not only 
makes propellers, but also repairs 
those which have been damaged on 
far-flung fighting fronts. With critical 
materials scarce, salvaging the blades 
becomes increasingly important. 


WOOD REPLACES METAL 


The Cornell Iron Works, Inc., has 
successfully substituted wood for metal 
in the manufacture of “roll-up” doors. 
Made to form a curtain, wooden slats 
are placed so as to roll on each other 
and to coil overhead. 


PRODUCTION SOLDIERS 


This name is given to qualified war 
workers at the National Smelting Co., 
Cleveland. Selected by fellow em- 
ployees for outstanding performance 
and devotion to duty, the idea is in- 
tended to stress workers’ “personal re- 
sponsibility to the nation at war.” 


COTTON RAINCOATS 


Cotton raincoats have been devel- 
oped by the U. S. Army. Two pounds 
lighter than regulation rubberized 
coats, they are made water resistant by 
the use of “Saflex,” a plastic originally 
developed for safety glass. 


OBJECT LESSON 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. has hit upon 
a new way of reducing faulty work- 
manship and consequent waste of time 
and materials. The company has set up 
a series of attention-catching “scrap” 
tables, containing rejected work with 
cards stating who is to blame for it. 








B. C. FORBES CONDEMNS: 


S Washington playing fair? Is it as 
all-out for war as it commands you 
and me to be? 

A favorable answer cannot be given. 

Take just one recent incident. Very 
slyly, there was sneaked into the new 
tax bill an entirely irrelevant “joker” 
which revealed that anti-business 
schemers are still eager to ply their 
stilettos. 

Briefly, the aim was to drive more 
investor-owned public utilities out of 
business through their acquisition, on 
utterly unfair terms, for public own- 
ership. The only action needed was that 
one voter in 10 within any utility area 
petition to take over the local utility 
property. 

The new owners would be totally 
exempt from taxation. The directors 
must be “elected officials of political 
subdivisions” served by the utility, “or 
officials of Federal or State agencies or 
instrumentalities furnishing the same 
type of electric service.” After profits 
—not taxed a penny—had wiped out 
all debt, the enterprise would become 
“the property of the Federal or State 
Government or of any political sub- 
division.” 

It was further planned to have the 
RFC supply all purchase funds—at the 
expense of taxpayers throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. 

This latest maneuver strengthens the 
claim and complaint made by many 
responsible citizens that Washington 
still is honeycombed with State Social- 
ists, determined to drive America into 
totalitarianism, even regardless of the 
harmful effect of their untimely activi- 
ties on our war-winning. 

Could anything be more unpatriotic 
than wholesale strafing of tax-paying 
companies at this moment when the 
Government is finding it impossible to 
raise by taxation an adequate propor- 
tion of our staggering war bill? 

Utility companies, as a rule, are pay- 
ing to the Government far more in 
taxes than they are paying to stock- 
holders in dividends. 

It is perhaps the first time in history 
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Anti-Business “Joker’: 
Bullishness Gaining 


that a tax-raising bill sought to wipe 
out tax-paying enterprises and to sub- 
stitute therefor non-tax-paying organi- 
zations. 

Happily, this surreptitious 
was killed in conference. 

But it shed light on how some minds 
at Washington still are working. 


“joker” 


Every employing concern is exhort- 
ed to save labor, to release a maximum 
of employees not absolutely necessary 
for war production. 

But what of the Government itself? 

Major General Lewis B. Hershey, 
National Selective Service Director, 
bluntly declares that “too many” per- 
sons, upwards of 5,000,000, are em- 
ployed by Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments. 

One lawmaker, as a result of a sur- 
vey, reports that the Federal Govern- 
ment alone is employing 2,571,500 and 
that State and local governments have 
on their payrolls 3,017,632, a total of 
5,589,132. The peak reached by the 
Federal Government during the World 
War was only 917,000. 

Palpably, the worst offender in need- 
lessly reducing the manpower and wo- 
manpower available for essential pur- 
poses is the Federal Government itself. 

Furthermore, while Washington is 







dinning into our ears “Save, save, saye 
and invest in war bonds,” it continyes 
to revel in notorious extravagance, in 
shocking expenditures for non-war pur. 
poses. 

Wrong, all wrong. 


The stock market continues to gain 
friends. A mild recession, after its gs. 
tained advance, was logical, salutary, 
“Wall Street” has largely veered tp 
the bull side. 

Market students emphasize that many 
equities are attractively priced despite 
prospective onerous taxes. They ge. 
erally look for some measure of infk- 
tion. However, the greatest discrimim. 
tion in making selections is urgei; 
Post-war prospects must be taka 
carefully into consideration. 

This writer long ago began favorin 
high-yielding railway bonds—and ha 
had no cause for regret. Southern Rail 
way and Southern Pacific issues yield: 
ing 7% to 9% seemed and still seen 
attractive in view of mounting ean- 
ings. Bond owners, remember, come 
ahead of profit tax collectors. 

Of course, war disasters could sei: 
ously upset securities temporarily. But 
the outlook is that the Axis is mor 
likely than the United Nations to sut- 


fer major reverses in coming months. 





Will Our Market Follow London’s? 





(IN RELATIVES-DECEMBER 31, 1938=100) 
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Stock market confidence here is rising. Many students believe that the trend wil 
be upwards, after the pattern set by Britain. The chart, compiled by the Investmet! 
Management Department of Calvin Bullock, pictures what has happened to deit 
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The future 
is what we're fighting for, 





Every reader of this advertisement believes, somehow, 
that the future is worth the fight. Production records 
say so. Your personal sacrifices say so. Your crowded 
hours say so. 

We read your hearts as we read our own. 

But what about this future, anyway? Are we going 
to accept it as it is served up to us, or are we folks 
in industry going to do a job of pre-fabrication on it? 

We can, you know. 

We can do some Imagineering, here and now. We 
can decide where we go from here. We can slip an 


eighth day of thinking time into our crowded seven- 


day week, if we will. 


isn't it? 








We can build new models, in our minds at least. We 
can take the facts and the promise of the new materials 
and methods we are learning about in the war, and 
dream them into the new products and improved 
services that will make new jobs. 

We can even provide the wherewithal which will 
prime the fufure. Every War Bond we buy does that. 

The future is more than a hope. It is a duty. 

Getting together on future ideas is putting Imagi- 
neering into practice. 

Might you and we do just that, for the sake of the 
boys who are fighting to give us all a future? ALUMINUM 
Company oF America, 1981 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Fact and Comment = (Continued from page 7) 


It must be added in fairness, however, that investors 
themselves have been far from blameless. They have 
heretofore utterly failed to organize for self-defense, 
have failed to attend annual meetings or to make 
known their grievances. 

Is a change brewing? Are investors becoming aware 
of the dire need for organizing militantly ? 


Jeffers Deserves a Medal 


“Nobody—no Congressional committee, no pressure 
group nor any one else—is going to influence me any 
time or anywhere,” was the defy William M. Jeffers, 
Rubber Administrator, flung at cotton-state Senators 
opposed to substituting rayon in making tires for the 
Army. Bristling up again, he fired this shot at his 
grillers, members of the Senate Agricultural Commit- 





William J. Jeffers (left), Rubber Administrator, keeps 
his sense of humor. He is shown matching smiles with 
William O'Neil, president of The General Tire and Rubber 
Co., on his recent visit to Akron 


s 
tee: “Too many haven’t done their job because they 
were afraid of some committee or pressure group. I 
am not going to work on that basis.” 

For such courage the on-leave president of the 
Union Pacific deserves a medal—but Congress is 
hardly likely to award it! Many a business man hav- 
ing dealings with Washington confides that buck-pass- 
ing is inspired by dread of Congressional investigation 
and fault-finding. Congress contains so many blocs and 
special interest cat’s paws—farm block, toadiers to or- 
ganized labor, silver bloc, cotton bloc, beet sugar bloc, 
etc.—that men placed in high positions too often feel 
they must walk extremely warily lest they tread on 
some powerful political toes. 

Not so Bill Jeffers. That he wasn’t browbeaten by 


frowning obstructionist lawmakers was later demon- 


strated by his issuing orders to proceed with the ex- 


pansion of plants to produce the rayon wanted by 
the Army. 


National Income Soaring, But— 


Our national income is soaring by the billion: it is 
now running at the rate of fully $116,000,000,000 a 
year, contrasted with less than $40,000,000,000 in 
1932 and $70,000,000,000 in 1939. But who are the 
principal beneficiaries? Organized labor and farmers. 
Many millions of the rest of us are becoming worse 
and worse off. So-called “white-collar” workers have 
enjoyed no increase in pay commensurate with either 
the wage increases decreed by the War Labor Board 
or with the advance in the cost of living. Millions of 
investors have had their income from dividends cut 
or stopped. Hundreds of thousands of small business 
men, retailers, automobile dealers and salesmen, and 
others have been subjected to hardship or ruin. 

Yet our lawmakers, in formulating taxes, make no 
distinction between those whose income is soaring as 
never before because of the Government’s astronomi- 
cal war spending and those whose lot has been in- 
jured because of the war. 

It is high time steps were taken to induce Washing- 
ton to alter its lopsided, astigmatic tactics. 


* 
Enthusiasm is the elixir of life. 
+ 


Women Prove They Can Work 


As never before, women are proving not only that 
they are eager to work, but that they can work most 
efficiently. The almost universal experience of man- 
agements is that, where women have been employed to 
take the place of men, they are doing extremely well. 
In not a few instances it has been found that women 
are more nimble, more proficient, more productive 
than men. In one department of a United States Steel 
subsidiary, skilfully-trained women are gradually out- 
numbering men employees, with excellent results. The 
trend today is towards equal pay for women when 
they fill jobs heretofore filled by men. Few manage- 
ments offer objections, since it matters not to them 
whether a given task is performed efficiently by women 
or by men. In Great Britain, 40% of the workers in 
some aircraft plants are women, while in many muni- 
tion plants 80 and 90% of the workers are women, 
with, in most instances, equal pay for equal work. 

According to authoritative reports, fully 13,000,000 
women are employed in this country, over 1,750,000 
of them in war industries. This figure will increase 
greatly as more and more men are called into military 
service, just as has been the record in other countries 
at war. Paul V. McNutt, head of the War Manpower 
Commission, recently created a women’s policy com- 
mittee to help mobilize women for war work. 
Women of America, we are proud of you! 
































We will undertake the refinancing 
or rehabilitation of large corporate 
enterprises in distress, or the solution 
of their intricate financial problems. 


L. N. ROSENBAUM & SON 
Financing (Since 1914) 


S565 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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MY COMPANY'S 
SALVAGE PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 15) 


and sold to an oil reclaiming plant, 
where some is reduced to industrial 
greases, the remainder being readily 
marketable to farmers, diesel engine 
operators and many users of certain 
types of heavy mobile equipment. 

11. Cardboard is baled, kept dry 
and shipped to container manufactur- 
ing plants. Other paper is slitted and 
baled, part being used for packing, the 
balance shipped to reclaiming mills. 
Care is exercised to keep all carbon 
paper separated, thereby maintaining 
a quality of scrap paper that may be 
reclaimed. 

12. All scrap lumber goes to the 
wood yard where it is sorted. Pieces 
that can be used by our carpenter, pat- 
tern, or plant maintenance departments 
are returned to the plant. That which 
we cannot use is disposed of through 
a wood salvage company. This same 
salvage company receives all floor 
sweepings from the factory and ashes 
from the incinerator. These are washed, 
magnetically separated, then sorted. 
Rivets, nuts, bolts, etc., are inspected 
and, if not damaged, returned to stock. 

13. Metal containers are carefully 
handled to avoid mutilation and, where 
practical, returned to the original ship- 
per. The paint and chemical manufac- 
turers urgently need empty five-gallon 
pails; therefore, every effort is made 
to conserve and return them. 

14. Hardware of all kinds found on 
shipping erates, boxes, etc. is salvaged 
and used by plant maintenance or jigs 
and fixtures departments. Some of this 
hardware is special and is returned to 
the original shipper for re-use. Items 
under this class can often be used 
three or four times. In many cases the 
original box or crate, complete with 
shipping hardware, is returned to the 
shipper. 

15. Our inspection department uses 
a large number of flashlight batteries, 
the cases of which are high in zinc 
content. We salvage these cases, there- 
by recovering this vital metal. 

16. The factory manager, chief in- 
spector and salvage supervisor form a 
salvage board whose principal duty is 
to inspect and make disposition of all 
damaged or obsoleted parts. Every ef- 
fort is made to repair, rework, or con- 

vert these parts into production usage. 
Where this is impossible, we quite 
often find they can be utilized by the 


plant maintenance or similar depart- 
ments. 

17. The engineering department is 
very active in the conservation pro- 
gram, drawings being studied for sim- 
plification of design, omission of un- 
necessary close tolerances, and the use 
wherever possible of standard parts. 
Extreme care is given to avoid the use 
of special raw material sizes and gages. 
One group is studying substitutions 
where the use of certain vital materials 
can be eliminated. 


* 


This conservation program is pro- 
moted by posters and displays around 
the plant and by editorials in the com- 
pany’s house organs. Cash awards are 
made for suggestions leading to any 
improvement in the program, whether 
it concerns materials or man-hours. 

Naturally, we are all very proud of 
the fact that our organization is becom- 
ing more waste-conscious every day. 


OLD MAN'S 
DEPARTMENT 


{Continued from page 14) 


back in the punch pressroom making 
parts for our M4 tank. Today the de- 
partment has three men with one eye, 
three with one hand, one with a niiss- 
ing leg. The youngest man is Ray Sell- 
ers, 38. He developed lung trouble, 
moved in with the oldtimers, improved 
under the easy-going routine, and is 
moving out soon to work on tank 
transmissions. 

Some time ago inspectors went over 
the entire plant like a batch of audi- 
tors, getting data for a quality report. 
The Old Man’s Department came near 
the top. Rejections are less than 1% 
—compared with 2% in most depart- 
ments, 3% in departments where 
quantity and speed come first. One 
oldtimer, when asked what was his 
percentage of rejections said, “Never 
have got one back”—a statement au- 
thenticated by the department inspec- 
tor. 

When a man reaches his 75th birth- 
day there is a ceremony: Flowers, a 
cake bought by the men, a little pres- 
entation speech by the man who will 
be 75 next, cheers from the depart- 
ment. It’s not bad growing old that 
way, still able to pull a load. One man 
told me he'd rather take home his 
$37.20 than have $50 a week from a 
government agency. 

And these men are really producing: 


Waterpumps for Army trucks, brake 
and clutch pedals for tanks, altogether 
about 75 small assemblies. In a nation 
short of labor, these old men are turp. 
ing out as much as 50 to 60 young 
skilled workers. No one is hurrying 
them, but they know we’ve got a war 
to win, and their skilled, proud and 
confident old hands are helping win it, 


RUML: THE MAN 
AND HIS “PLAN” 


{Continued from page 9) 


Board: “Too good to be true; if some. 
thing is wrong with it, I can’t find it, 
So I’m for it.” A sub-committee of the 
Senate Finance Committee approved it 
unanimously. The Finance Committee 
turned the idea down. 

But it has bobbed up again stronger 
than ever. Editors have welcomed the 
proposal. Trade associations have 
backed it. The National Conference of 
Mayors is for it. And Senate Finance 
Committee Chairman George recently 
said that Ruml’s Plan “will receive full 
and sympathetic interest by Congress 
next January.” 

The Ruml plan has drawn popular 
attention to a subject that is generally 
considered to be as dry as dust. | 
asked the author to explain the phe- 
nomenon. 

“Tax laws and tax schedules are 
drawn up by tax experts. Tax experts 
live and breathe in figures. There are 
exceptions. But nearly all of them 
think in figures and not about the hu- 
man beings their figures affect. The 
‘Pay-As-You-Go’ plan was drawn up 
from the standpoint of the man and 
woman who pay taxes. That’s prob- 
ably why so many people are keenly 
interested in the plan.” 

Whether they are for the proposal 
or not, observers agree that Ruml has 
aroused general public interest in an 
income tax plan. He is the only man 
who has been able to do so since our 
Federal income tax law .was passed in 
1913. 

He has achieved the seemingly im- 
possible. 


* 


SILVER FOR COPPER 


Silver is replacing copper for use in 
electrical conductors in some plants. 


Loaned by the Government through 


the Defense Plant Corp., it is releas- 


ing tons of copper for war production 
use. 
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Previews of Newest Products 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTE 


To many new products developed to 
conserve rubber can be added another: 
A new synthetic resin, or plastic, for 
lining tanks, fittings, pumps and sim- 
ilar industrial equipment usually lined 
with rubber. 

Black in color, the new material is 
daimed to be superior to natural rub- 
ber in that it will resist nitric acid, 
alcohol, gasoline and oils. And it is 
thermoplastic, which means that practi- 
cally the same processes for applying 


linings of natural rubber can be used. _ 


(“Resoweld.” Maker: Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


SUPERFINISHING 


A new line of four portable super- 
finishing attachments for cylindrical 
work is designed for use on the cross 
slides of engine lathes and turret 
lathes. They are, the maker claims, 
capable of developing an extremely 
accurate and fine surface finish on a 
wide range of miscellaneous or pro- 
duction work. The only additional 
equipment necessary is the stone lubri- 
cant supply, which consists of a small 
pump, reservoir and necessary piping. 
In addition, these machines can be 
used to eliminate defects not usually 
visible to the eye. (“Superfinishing At- 
tachment.” Maker: International Ma- 


chine Tool Corp., Elkhart, Ind.) 


SENTINEL STATION 


A new sentinel station for watchmen 
and guards comes equipped with a 
signal bell, an auxiliary battery in case 
of power failure and a far-seeing, 
powerful searchlight which aids as well 
as protects watchmen in spotting in- 
truders. A pre-fabricated unit, it is 
quickly assembled, measures 3'6"x3’6” 
x6'10”. (“Sentinel Station.” Maker: 
Tristate Electrical Supply Co., Hagers- 
town, Md.) 


LABELING 


For labeling purposes and many 
sealing operations, such as salvaging 
used containers or converting plain 
kraft paper strips into gummed tape, 
there is a simple device that cuts the 
labeling operation to two easy, speedy 
motions. The paper is inserted and 
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drawn over a roller,“which coats the 
underside with just enough glue to 
hold it firmly in place without sliding’ 
or oozing at the edges. A six-inch 
model takes labels up to 534” wide. 
(“Glue Fast.” Maker: Glue Fast Equip- 
ment Co., 30 W. 15th St., New York, 
N. Y.) 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


First used for servicing airplanes at 
night, a portable, fluorescent service 
light has many uses in industrial 
plants. Adjustable from 30 inches to 
7 feet, it projects a cool, comfortable 
light into inaccessible places, permits 
close working arrangements, elimi- 
nates shadows. Casters enable it to be 
easily rolled to any location. (“Port- 
able Light.” Maker: The Lumidor 
Mfg. Co., 501 South Marengo Ave., 
Alhambra, Calif.) 


SHOP BOXES 


A new, easy-to-handle shop box, 
particularly suitable for women work- 
ers in war production plants, is built 
of 20-guage steel, electrically welded, 
equipped with drop handles at both 
ends, measures 6’x9’x314”. (“Shop 
Box.” Maker: American Metal Works, 
1517 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 


WOODEN CLIPBOARD 


A small but useful tool of business 
is the clipboard, used in practically 
every production plant and office. For- 
merly made of steel, there is now avail- 
able one made entirely of wood, in- 
cluding the clip. (“Clipboard.” Maker: 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Carthage 


Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 
MARKER 


A new electric machine for lettering 
engineers’ drawings provides all the 
facilities required for lettering any size 
drawing or tracing, either cloth or 
paper, in any position, with electric 
machine typing speed and efficiency. 
(“Lettering Machine.” Maker: Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Co., 1 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y.) 

—GeorcE Wor. 


Please mention ForBES when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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Protests Unfair Utility 
Tax Proposal 


HE following communication was 

sent to every member of the Sen- 

ate Finance Committee and the 
House Ways and Means Committee: 
“Dear Sir: 

“The Investors FamrpLay LEacue, 
the only organization of its kind, rep- 
resents the forgotten men and women 
of this country, the small savers and 
investors. 

“Millions of them have been badly 
hurt in their public utility investments, 
despite the fact that the Government, 
by setting up the SEC and other con- 
trols, did what it thought was a bene- 
ficial thing. 

“But what has happened? 

“These small investors have found 
their securities worth less and less. 

“Regardless of their shortcomings, 
holding companies nevertheless did 
make the utility industry grow and 
grow. But about all that the small in- 
vestors have gotten out of the SEC and 
other regulations is one man, Hopson, 
in jail and billions of losses; also a 
strong trend in the direction of Gov- 
ernment ownership and control which 
is alien to our American enterprise and 
free way of life. 

“We therefore respectfully urge you, 
regardless of whether a stock has vot- 
ing power or not, that, in order to be- 
gin the process of rehabilitation, the 
feature of the tax bill providing for 
exemption of all preferred dividends 
in public utility companies be retained. 
Making exemption dependent upon the 
elimination of voting power is punish- 
ing democracy in industry. Surely you 
do not want to do this. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“B. C. FORBES 
“MANAGING DIRECTOR” 





League Head Making 


Speaking Tour 


In his capacity as head of the 
Investors FamrpLay LEacueE, 
B. C. Forbes has started on an 
extensive speaking tour across 
the continent: 


Los ANGELES: Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Nov. 5. 

San Francisco: Commonwealth 
Club of California, Nov. 6. 

San Francisco: California Coun- 
cil Table—round table hour’s 
broadcast on “Savings, Invest- 
ments and Capitalism After 
the War,” Sunday night, Nov. 
8. 

PorTLAND: Rotary Club, Nov. 10. 

SEATTLE : Community Council, 
Chamber of Commerce, Nov. 
13. 

Cuicaco: Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Cost Association, Nov. 17. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce annual 
meeting, Nov. 18. 


Mr. Forbes addressed a largely- 
attended luncheon of the Phila- 
delphia Bond Club on October 
21. A full-fledged Branch of the 
League is under way for that 
city. 











The absurdity of penalizing com- 
panies for granting stockholders vot- 
ing power is flagrantly apparent. Yet 
that is exactly what the Senate Finance 
Committee’s amendment aimed at. 

Imagine granting a tax credit—tax 
relief—for preferred dividends paid by 
companies denying preferred stockhold- 
ers the right to vote and extending it 


to companies not according this righ! 


One newspaper comments: “The. § the 
est version permits the credit to apy | ™ 
to dividends paid on non-voting pp} & 


ferred stocks only. It is estimated that’ ? 


the insertion of that description e— P! 
stricts the credit to less than one-hit} & 
of the industry. The industry is rather § } 
confused by the abrupt change, sin § ™“ 
it appears to conflict with other legs § ™ 
lation of Congress (Public Utility a § 
of 1935) advocating that utility pp § 


ferred shares be given proper votiy 
power. Thus all companies who har 
complied with that provision of t 


utility act would now be penalized’ § , 





P.S.—Congress killed this i- 
iquitous proposal, granted credi 
for all preferred dividends. 


Eminent Endorsement 


of League's Aims 


The Investors Fairplay League is 
ing widely welcomed and endorsed. 

The nationally-known United But 
ness Service of Boston publishes tk 
following, over the signature of Pail 
Talbot, in its “Back Yard” page of it 
regular bulletin to all its many clients: 

“Some time ago, I wrote a Bad 
Yard article urging our clients—ani 
other investors—to join the Americas 
Federation of Investors. That many 
heeded this advice was evidenced by: 
letter received later from Dr. Hugh 3 
Magill, president of that worthwhik 
organization. 

“Now comes another letter from Dr. 
Magill announcing the consolidation 0 
the Federation with the Investors Fait’ 
play League of New York, and I agait 
urge your participation in this unified 
—and I believe more virile—associe 
tion of investors. 

“The Investors Fampitay Leacus 
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‘grass roots’ pleas from small and me- 
dium size investors for such an organ- 
ation, and has been further devel- 
oped under the leadership of Mr. B. C. 
Forbes of Forbes Magazine. Some 
have objected that there was tgo close 
grelationship between the League and 
the Magazine, but after some investi- 
i gation, I believe such criticism is un- 
yarranted. There is a relationship, ob- 
viously, but it is clear-cut, open, and 
sboveboard. And frankly, it just 
youldn’t be possible—as yet, at least 
—to command the full time interest of 
a dynamic personality like Mr. B. C. 
Forbes for any investors’ association. 
“So, as investors, let us make use of 
the best tools we have available for 
unified action in protecting our inter- 
est against the inroads of various 
‘pressure groups.’ Investors cannot be 
‘pushed around’ if they will stand to- 
gether and fight for their rights. So 
join the Investors FaIRPLAY LEAGUE 
now, and do your part toward build- 
ing a strong Investors’ Union which 
can make its influence felt in the Halls 

of Congress and elsewhere. 
“Paul Talbot. 


“Nore: Correspondence should be addressed 
to Investors Fairplay League, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Complete information 
and Membership Forms will be sent gladly 
on request.” 


What Babson Says 


Roger W. Babson, dean of Ameri- 
ca’s economists, financial advisers, and 
economic educationalists, head of the 
far-famed Babson Institute, publishes 
the following in his widely-circulated 
bulletin: 








“Investors Fairplay League 
“We are glad to have Mr. B. C. 


Forbes and his associates organize this 
League. It is a non-profit organization 
like the American Federation of In- 
vestors. In the sole interest of investors 
we believe these two should be merged. 
[This has been done. ] 

“On the other hand, from our pre- 
vious experience along these lines we 
wish frankly to explain the differences 
between organizing centralized wage 
workers or farmers compared with or- 
ganizing scattered investors. 

“The strength of a labor organiza- 
tion starts with the fact that a paid 
organizer can meet at noontime all the 
employees of a concern and urge them 
to form a union. This personal contact 
with practically all of the employees at 
one time is tremendously effective. 
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To Members 


Too many investors neglect to let 
their Senator and Congressman 
know their views on proposed 
legislation—or any other subject. 
This is a mistake, a greater mis- 
take during these critical days 
than ever before. Members of 
the League are urged to bestir 
themselves, to make their opin- 
ions known not only to lawmak- 
ers but to managements of cor- 
porations of which they are part- 
owners. Why expect your wishes 
to be fulfilled if you do not make 
your wishes known in the right 
quarters? 











After these individual groups are or- 
ganized, it is a simple matter to get 
them to send delegates to state and na- 
tional conventions. In a general way 
this also applies to farmers who can 
be met at their Co-operatives and or- 
ganize likewise. These local farm 
groups combine into larger groups and 
finally into a national group. 

“With investors the situation is very 


different. The investors of almost every 
company are scattered over our 48 
states and perhaps foreign countries. 
Furthermore, strange to say, very 
often there are fewer stockholders of 
a company in the city where the com- 
pany is located than exist in cities a 
thousand miles away. We fear that this 
situation must be rectified before inves- 
tors can be organized. We hope that the 
Investors Fairplay League will start at 
the ‘grass roots,’ so to speak. . . . 
“There is no denying the fact that 
stockholders and bondholders must 


_ sooner or later recognize that they in- 


dividually have an obligation to fight 
for the preservation of their invest- 
ments. Officers of corporations as such 
are more or less ignored by public 
officers; but when individuals, as 
stockholders, demand protection, they 
would be welcome as voters, and their 
requests should be given considera- 
tion. 

“Furthermore, the first step of such 
a League is to get stockholders’ lists of 
each corporation. In fact, we some- 
times wonder if directors of some com- 
panies will ever ‘wake up’ until their 
lists of stockholders are available to 
every stockholder.” 
























Investors Fairplay League, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Ere eactescscecees 


(1) Annual Member 


C1) Contribution 


0) Investor 
(0 Life Insurance Policyholder 
(C0 Savings Depositor 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK | 


0) Annual Associate Member..... 
() Annual Membership including FORBES Magazine, which will 

record the League’s activities 
0 Annual Active, Co-operating Member.....................25. 25 
( Annual Sustaining Member.... 
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All are urged, in their own and in the national interest, to become 
crusaders in enlisting others in the cause. 
League’s circulars carrying membership blank. 
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(The following information—just mark X—would be helpful.) 


I AM 


( Homeowner 
(0 Small Business Man 
(0 Other Property Owner 





AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


PAINT MANUFACTURER 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Directors of American- 
Marietta Company have de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend 
of $2.50 per share on their Pre- 
ferred Stock and $1.00 per share 
on the Class “A” Common 
Stock, payable November 1, 
1942, to holders of record as of 
October 20, 1942. 

GROVER M. HERMANN, 

















President. 
Chicago, Il. 
COLUMBIA 
osm) GAS & ELECTRIC 
* CORPORATION 





* 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 64, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 54, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 43, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on November 15, 1942, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1942. 
Date PARKER 


October 8, 1942 Secretary 














‘ 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS. The directors of the Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation today declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share on the 5 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, and a dividend of 
50 cents a share on the common stock, payable 
November 2, 1942, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on October 19, 1942. 

WILLIAM H. BROWN, Secretary and Treasurer 
Wilmington, Del., October 7, 1942. 
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MARKETS never go straight up. When major trend is upward the averages reac 
their destination in series of ups and downs characterized by successively highe 
tops and bottoms. At this stage that is important to remember, for it is easy \ 
lose money in a bull market by buying at the tops of upswings and being frig. 
ened out at the lows of downswings. In bull moves of recent years, downswing 
have sometimes run to 10 points or more in D-J industrial. 

Topping 116, the D-J industrial is now about where it was just before Peul 
Harbor, the rail average is 2 points higher and the utility average is more thn 
2 points lower. If industrial pushes on upward from here, I would expect less 
it in long run than would be indicated by return to at least the 109 level whid 


marked July top. 


Rails face hard going between 30 and 31. Utilities have leeway for sizal 
rise on favorable election results. Post-election reaction would put industrialsi 


shape to hurdle 118-121 supply area. 


—J. G. Donn, 

















The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser 1s based upon 
its essential value to 


the reader. 














Congratulations 


C. McD. Davis has been elected 
president of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, succeeding George B. Elliott, 
who has been elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 

John H. Ray has been elected vice- 
president and general counsel of Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Walter W. Colpitts and Elgood M. 
Lufkin have been elected to the board 
of trustees of the Bank of New York. 

Frank K. White and Joseph H. Ream 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Everett J. Grady has been appointed 
executive vice-president of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., advertising agency. George 
A. Huhn and Luther H. Wood have 
been elected vice-presidents. 

A. W. Herrington has been elected a 
director of The Aviation Corp. 

William H. Houghton and George 
Rentschler have been elected directors 
of Bendix Aviation. 





Thomas A. J. Dockweiler and Jame 
W. Vaiden have been elected directors 
of Skelly Oil Co. 

L. D. Tompkins has resigned asi 
member of the executive committee 
U. S. Rubber Co. to accept a position 
with the Rubber Administration i 
Washington. 

Frederick M. Sanders has_ bea 
elected president of United States Red 
ty & Improvement Co. 

J. N. Whipple, partner in the Chi 
cago investment firm of Bacon, Whip 
ple & Co., has been elected president 
the Investment Bankers Association @ 
America. 

M. L. Toulme has been elected & 
ecutive vice-president of the Nation# 
American Wholesale Grocers Associt 
tion. 

James B. Slimmon, vice-president ¢ 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., has be# 
elected president of the Life Off 
Management Association. : 
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NFORMATION follows on a few of 
| the stocks listed here on Oct. 15. 
For the benefit of any readers who 
‘may not be thoroughly familiar with 
financial reports: 
CuRRENT ASSETS consist of cash and 
marketable securities, bills and ac- 


counts receivable, and inventories fin- 


ished or unfinished. CURRENT LIABILI- 
TIES consist of accounts and notes pay- 
able, provisions for taxes and other 
current accruals. The difference be- 
tween total CuRRENT AssETs and total 
CurrENT LIABILITIES is known as NET 
CurrENT Assets or WORKING CAPITAL. 
Please note that property, such as plant 
and equipment, is not included in these 
items. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL. 
One of the leading producers of fer- 
tilizers; is also broadening its activi- 
ties along allied chemical lines. Prop- 
erties located in Eastern, Southeastern 
and Middle-Western States and in Cu- 
ba. No funded debt or preferred stock ; 
628,000 shares of common. For year 
ended June 30, 1942, sales were $27,- 
000,000; earnings $2.87 per share. 
Dividend rate is $1.20, plus extras 
(50¢ extra paid this Fall). Net current 
assets amounted to $14,500,000, or $21 
per share. Total book value is $35. 
Present price of stock, $22. 

AMERICAN LaunDRY MACHINE. The 
leading manufacturer of commercial 
laundry and dry cleaning equipment. 
Also makes machinery for chemical 
plants and textile mills, and for the 
reclamation of industrial wiper waste. 
Products are sold to hotels, schools, 
hospitals, railroads, steamships, gov- 
ernment and municipal institutions, as 
well as to dry cleaners, commercial 
laundries, industrial factories and tex- 
tile manufacturers. Military units have 
purchased regular products and the 
Government contracted for special ma- 
chinery. No funded debt or preferred 
stock; 546,000 shares of common. Cur- 
rent assets, including $8,000,000 cash 
and government securities, amounted 
to $20,400,000 at the end of last year; 
current liabilities, $2,400,000. Net 
working capital of $18,000,000 
amounted to $33 per share. Total book 
value, $42. Earned $3.96 last year, and 
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Some Selected Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


paid $3.50. (Lower earnings and divi- 


dends likely this year.) Now around ° 


$20. 

BIGELOW-SANFORD CarPET. A leader 
in its field. No funded debt; 26,400 
shares of preferred stock; 314,000 


shares of common. Sales last year, . 


$39,000,000; earned $6.01, paid $4. 
(Earnings and dividend lower this 
year.) Net current assets, after deduct- 
ing preferred stock, amounted to $43 
per share. Total book value, $68; stock 
now around $24. Normal production 
has been limited, due to war regula- 
tions; but the company is participat- 
ing in war business, and this should 
aid in alleviating the adverse factor of 
reduced normal sales. For post-war 
holding, this stock appears excellent. 

CoLUMBIA PICTURES PREFERRED. 
The company produces and distributes 
motion pictures. On June 27, 1942, 
long-term debt was $2,200,000; 75,000 
shares of preferred. Earnings were $21 
per share; dividend, $2.75. At its pres- 
ent price of $33, the yield is 8.3%. 
After deducting long-term debt, net 
working capital amounted to $175 per 
share, on the preferred stock, which is 
convertible into common at the rate of 
1.04 shares of common for each share 
of preferred. Earnings on common for 
past fiscal year amounted to $3.84 per 
share. 

Case THRESHING. Manufactures a 
well-diversified line of farming machin- 
ery, and now engaged in war work. 
No funded debt; 99,000 shares of pre- 
ferred; 193,000 shares of common. 
Net working capital, on Oct. 31st of 
last year, after deducting preferred 
stock, amounted to about $100 per 
share; total book value $165. Earn- 
ings, $13.23. Paid $7 last year; $3 this 
year. Due to war conversion, earnings 
this year are likely to be lower than 
last year, but an improvement is ex- 
pected next year. Post-war demand for 
farming machinery throughout the 
world likely to be huge, and this com- 
pany should benefit. In bull markets, 
this stock is usually a big mover; was 


191 in 1937. Now around 72. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











Anecdotes from the 
PAST 


That Give Purpose to the 


FUTURE 


In these days when human values are being 
seriously challenged, it will reaffirm your con- 
fidence in the future to read these anecdotes 
and flashes of philosophy of men who helped 
build the American industries that are so 
ably producing for Uncle Sam today. 

Already in its second printing, this lively 
book is helping thousands of business men 
make this their greatest year of achieve- 
ment because .. . it proves that work is the 
catalyst which unites all other forces for get- 
ting things done. 

B. C. FORBES, through his years of asso- 
ciation with men who have scaled the heights 
of human achievement, brings you hundreds 
of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead. 


You can put their systems, their methods, 
their ideas and ideals to immediate practical 
use where you are, with whatever talents you 
possess. More than 200 pages to turn to for 
courage and cheer. 

Thousands of copies have been sold at 
$2.50. While present edition lasts—Special 
Cash Price only $2. 





REMIT NOW TO SAVE 20% AND TO 
HAVE YOUR COPY AUTOGRAPHED BY 


7 





| B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 11-1 ! 
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| Send me a copy of “Little Bits About Big | 

| Men,” by B. C. FORBES. Enclosed is re- | 
mittance of $2—Special Cash Price. I under- 

| stand this is a saving of 20% over the regular | 
price and that my copy will be autographed by 

l B. C. FORBES. (N. Y. Resident, add 2¢ for | 

| Sales Tax.) | 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


It 1s quite plain that the world which 
will follow upon victory will be a truly 
new world. Neither the social nor the 
economic systems as they have so long 
existed . . . can remain unchanged. 
The new forward-facing world must 
follow a policy of constructive liberal- 
ism. Such will be the best possible 
protection, perhaps the only protection, 
for the free peoples of tomorrow 
against their invasion and overthrow 
by state socialism and communism. 
—Dr. NicHotas Murray Butter. 
Let us do or die. —Burns. 
The men with the muck-rake are 
often indispensable to the well-being 
of society, but only if they know when 
to stop raking the muck. 
—THEopDORE RooseEvELT. 


Men of great conversational powers 
almost universally practice a sort of 
lively sophistry and exaggeration 
which deceives for the moment both 
themselves and their auditors. 

—MAcauLay. 


Labor is discovered to be the grand 
conqueror, enriching and building up 
nations more surely than the proudest 
battles. —CHANNING. 


A decent boldness ever meets with 
friends. —Home_nr. 


The customs and fashions of men 
change like leaves on the bough, some 
of which go and others come.—DanTE. 


God has made this earth rich 
enough for everybody’s need, but not 
rich enough for anybody’s greed. We 
may be sure that after this war the 
returning soldiers will call to account 
those who have sought their own profit 
through political or economic pres- 
sures or blocs. 

.—Rawpu W. Socxman, D.D. 


Limit to strength? 
There is no limit to strength. 
Limit to courage? 
There is no limit to courage. 
Limit to suffering? 
There is no limit to suffering. 
—D’ ANNUNZIO. 


I have three chairs in my house; 
one for solitude, two for friendship 
and three for society. © —THOREAU. 


The road that led to the Solomon 
Islands or the Red Sea or to the coast 
of France is, in fact, an extension of 
Main Street. 

—FRAnNKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Right is the only ingredient that can 
make might lasting in our policy and 
conduct toward each other, toward 
minorities and disadvantaged men or 
people—yes, even toward our enemies. 

—Justice R. H. Jackson. 


Great men are they who see that 
spiritual is stronger than any material 
force, that thoughts rule the world. 

—EMERSON. 


You can do anything you want in 
this world if you let enough things 
slide. —Don Herovp. 


Mi EMME a AME HeMs 


A Text 


When the wicked spring as 
the grass, and when all the 
workers of iniquity do tiour- 
ish; it is that they shall be 
destroyed forever. 

—PsaLo 92:7. 


Sent in by K. M. Holtgreive, 
Lincoln, Neb. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


iL «SAME MMAaeews 


It seems the natural urge of us alj 
to want to do something big. But it 
is the Little Things that, when added 
up throughout a life, make that life 
stand out dominant and significant, . ,. 
No one should despair of not being 
a useful member of society in this 
world. There are more Little Things 
that must be done, and that are ab. 
solutely essential, than big things, for 
the big things result from the Little 
Things. . . . This is a day of small 
things—in shops, factories, homes, on 
farms, in offices—all a vital necessity, 
contributing to the freeing of a world 
partly enslaved. 

—Gerorce MATTHEW Apams, 


Conscience is a coward, and those 
faults it has not strength to prevent, 
it seldom has justice enough to accuse. 

—GOLDsMITH. 


The struggle for the unity of the 
world has come to a head in our cen- 
tury. This revolution was implicit in 
the last war and we resisted it; it is 
explicit and imperative in this war. 


—ANNE O’Hare McCormick. 


Keep what you have got; the known 
evil is best. —PLAUTws. 


If you know how to spend less than 
you get, you have the philosopher's 
stone. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Experience should bring restraint 
and repose. When you have a sense 
of life’s values, you will not indulge 
in hurry, anxiety, restlessness, or fear. 
Matured judgment will make you 
realize that the best results come from 
easy, confident, deliberate effort. The 
best work is done in poise. Efficiency 
brings ease, certainty and self-assur- 
ance. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


To brag little, to lose well, 

To crow gently if in luck, 

To pay up, to own up, 

To shut up if beaten, 

Are the virtues of a sportingman. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


They that deny a God destroy man’s 
nobility; for certainly man is of kin 
to the beasts by his body; and, if he 
be not kin to God by his spirit, he is 
a base and ignoble creature.—Bacon. 


* 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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The business of the United States 


was once conducted from small 
seaports, villages and trading 
posts. Many grew to great size 
and importance. Among these, 
on the seaboards were, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Ballti- 
more,San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle. On the Lakes, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Duluth. On the Rivers, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Memphis, 


New Orleans, St. Louis. 


Every one of these great river 
cities owes at least part of its 
growth to River Transportation. 
Many new industries are build- 
ing on the inland rivers. One of 


these days imposing cities will 





grow up around these great in- 
dustries. Cities thrive and grow 


large on water. 


Those who are responsible for 
the location of new industrial 
plants today realize the advan- 
tages which accrue to River 
Towns. They are aware of speed, 
the economy and the dependa- 
bility of River Transportation as it 
exists today. The war will end one 
day and the survival in com- 
petitive markets will again be 
the ultimate aim of business. 
This explains the high percent- 
age of new plants which are so 
located as to have access to the 
service which handled 100,000,000 
tons of freight in 1941 and will 


surpass this huge figure in 1942. 





AMERICAN BARGE LINE CoO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH. PA. 








- BOMBARDIER. He’s the business man of 
this bomber crew. His office is the “green- 
house” of transparent plastic in the nose 
of the ship. And he works there on split- 
second time. But when those “office hours” 
are over—well, just look below and watch 
him enjoying a Camel—the favorite ciga- 
rette on land, sea, and in the air. 


LL America’s living at split-second time today ...from the bom- 
bardier at his bombsight to the men who make the bombs 
like Jerry Lorigan below. You....and you...and everybody! 

So it’s only natural that most everybody's smoking more these 
days. Only natural, too, that taste and throat—the “T-Zone”—are 
more important than ever to cigarette smokers now. 

/ But...take no one’s word for it when it comes to your own smok- 
\ A PACK OF CAMELS ing. Make the “T-Zone” test described at the left below. And let 
\ iS STANDARD i . your taste and your throat decide for themselves. 


EQUIPMENT 
WITH ME. THEY 
; SUIT ME TO 


\ / 


a. | 


Liens a THE Ff ZONE. 
where cigarettes 
are judged 


FOR "PASTE, 
The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat—is the 
proving ground for cigarettes. Only your FOR MY T HROAT, 


taste and throat can decide which ciga- 
rette tastes best to you ... and how it affects your throat. CAMELS 
For your taste and throat are individual to you. Based on 
the experience of millions of smokers, we believe Camels ARE Tors LORIGAN 
will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” Prove it for yourself! ome! y who forges bombs 
¥ we ¥ ; on a split-second schedule, is just as 


i partial to Camels as the man who 
| lays those bombs on the target. “I've 
i FIRST (1M THE SERVICE smoked Camels for years,” says Jerry. 
; The favorite cigarette with men in the ~ They don’t geen. throat, and they 

Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard is don’t tire my taste. They re tops! 
i Camel. (Based on actual sales records in 


Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, Ship's R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Service Stores, Ship's Stores, and Canteens.) 





